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GEE!  I  WISH  THERE  WAS  SOMETHING  I  COULD  DO 

When  you  think  of  what  the  boys  "over  there"  are  doing  to  help  the  great  | 

cause  of  freedom,  wouldn't  you  just  give  anything  to  be  there  and  help  them? 

Woiildn't  you  fairly  jump  at  the  chance  to  do  anything  in  the  world  to  back  up 

the  men  that  are  fighting? 

feed    him;    when    he    is    tired,    they    comfort 
liim. 

When  you  enroll  with  the  Victory  Boys, 
you  pledge  yourself  to  go  out  and  earn  money 
for  this  great  work  that  the  soldier  needs 
so  mucli.  Ask  your  neiglibors  for  odd  jobs. 
Tell  tliem  of  the  great  cause  you  are  work- 
ing for.  It  you  can  pledge  yourself  to  earn 
$:iO,  remember  that  for  Ave  months  you  are 
giving  all  that  these  mean  to  some  lonely 
soldier. 

Wear  the  Victory  Boys  button — It  is  a 
badge  of  honor.  It  means  that  you  are  do- 
ing everything  in  your  power  to  help  your  ] 
country  to  victory. 


You  can't  be  there  yet,  of  course,  but  there 
is  a  place  for  a  boy  who  wants  to  help  our 
country,  a  place  where  he  can  show  the  stuff 
lie  is  made  of  as  well  as  he  couuld  over  in 
France. 

There  is  a  new  opportunity  for  boys  who 
want  to  do  their  share  toward  winning  the 
war.  It  is  called  the  Victory  Boys.  Its 
motto  is,  "A  million  boys  behind  a  million 
fighters." 

The  organizations  for  which  the  Victory 
Boys  are  working  provide  the  soldier  with 
his  movie  theatre,  his  church,  his  club,  his 
store  where  he  buys  the  little  everyday 
things    he   needs.      When   he   is   hungry,    they 


For  further  Information  inquire  at  tlie  Vietory  Boys  Division  of  your  local 
UNITED   WAR   WORK   CAMPAIGN    COMMITTEE 

Seven  Allied  activities,  all  endorsed  by  the  Government,  are  combined  in  the  United  War  Campaign,  with 
the  budgets  distributed  as  follows:  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  $100,000,000;  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  $15,000,000;  National  Catholic 
liar  Council  ^including  the  work  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  special  war  activities  for  women), 
$30,000,000;  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  $3,500,000;  American  Library  Association,  $3,500,000;  li'ar  Camp  Com- 
munity Service,  $15,000,000;  Salvation  Army,  $3,500,000. 


Contributed  through  Division  of  Advertising.  United  States  Gov't  Comm.  on  Public  Information. 
This  space  contributed  for  the  Winning  of  the  War  by  THE  JUP'ENILE  INSTRUCTOR. 


MANAGING  A  BUSINESS  IN  WAR  TIMES! 

.\UT110RS — Lord  Leverhulme,  Sir  George  Paish,  Professor  Ralph  E.  Heilman,  Department  of 
Economics,  Northwestern  University,  John  Hays  Hammond,  and  others. 

Two  volumes:  212  pages  each;  size  55g  inches  by  S}i  inches;  bound  in  standard  vellum  cloth. 
Illustrated.      Net,  $4. 

Most  every  one  believes  in  swapping  ideas.  But  isn't  it  doubly  im- 
portant to  swap  ideas  in  time  of  war?  Unusual  problems  have  come  up 
— labor — markets — finance — production — buying — competition.  Unusual 
questions  must  be  answered — How  can  business  be  adjusted  to  war-time 
conditions? — What  is  the  best  way  to  train  boy  and  women  workers? — 
What  must  we  do  to  keep  our  business  on  the  most  profitable  basis  of 
operation? 

It  has  required  an  international  swapping  of  ideas  to  solve  these 
problems  and  anwser  these  questions.  English  business  men  have  re- 
lated their  e.xperiences  during  three  years  of  war,  the  plans  and  methods 
they  developed  and  put  to  work.  American  business  men  in  turn  have 
given  a  detailed  description  of  their  new  methods  and  plans.  And  now 
this  practical,  up-to-the-minute  information  is  placed  at  your  disposal 
in  a  new  two-volume  series.  Managing  a  Business  in  War  Time. 

This  remarkable  work  tells  what  management  methods  have  won  sue 
cess — what  adjustments  have  saved  businesses — how  to  train  boys  and 
women  for  unusual  work — how  to  sell  to  the 
government — the  effect  of  war  upon  prices — 
how  to  get  more  production  with  fewer  men — 
how  to  finance  during  the  war.  And  it  consid- 
ers the  problems  that  are  likely  to  arise  after 
peace  has  been  declared — where  Europe  wll 
find  us  weakest — our  chances  after  the  war — 
what  we  must  do  to  win  South  American  trade 
— how  we  can  prepare  ourselves  for  the  trade 
contest  that  is  sure  to  come. 


You  will  find  Managing  a  Business  in  War 
Time  of  immediate  practical  value.  These  two 
volumes  are  intensely  interesting.  Many  of  the 
plans  described  you  can  use  today,  now,  to 
solve  the  problems  confronting  you.  And  many 
of  them  you  will  want  to  put  to  work  six 
months,  a  year  or  two  years  from  now. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOOK  STORE  I 
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JOYOUS 
WINTER 

Season  of  plays  and  parties,  suggests 
sparkling  jewels.  You  should  buy 
none  but  the  genuine — cheap  imita- 
tions are  extravagance. 

Cases  here  glisten  with  necklaces, 
pendants,  rings,  bracelets,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  gifts. 

We're  ready  for  Christmas  next 
month. 

Our  prices  are  modest. 

BOYD  PARK 

FOL'NDrD  1^62 

MAKERS  OF  JEWELRY 

IGO  MAIN  STREET  SALT  LAKl  CIT> 


',iiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitriitriiiiriiiiiiiiiriitiiiiiiiii: 
K.    .iiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiitiuiHHiiiiiiiiuiHuiiirriitiiiiitniittHitiiitiiiitiiiiiiiitiMHiiiwiir<- 

I  A  New  Edition 

I  of  the 

I  BOOK  OF  MORMON 

I  DOCTRINE  AND  COVENANTS 

i  PEARL  OF  GREAT  PRICE 


I  I  Watch  Yourself  Go  By  I 

=        =     iliiiiiiiiiiiiiiit iiniiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMlliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiuiniiiiiii      = 


i    Liverpool  India  Paper  Edition— 
I    Divinity     Circuit — Linen    Lined. 

I  Price,  $6.00 

I         Leather  Lined  to  Edge,  $7.00 

I  Sunday  School  Union 
Book  Store 

I         The  Book  Store  of  Sah  Lake 
I        44  East  on  South  Temple  St. 
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M  Just  stand  aside  and  watch  yourself  go  by —  M 

^  Think  of  yourself  as  "he"  instead  of  "I."  j 

=  Pick  flaws;  find  fault;  forget  the  man  is  you,  = 

=  And  strive  to  make  your  estimate  ring  true,  p 

I  MR.  BUSINESSMAN  | 

M  This  is  substantially  our  argument  in  g 
g  relation  to  printing,  and  we  suggest  M 
B  that  you  stand  aside  and  look  at  your  | 
j  business  stationery.  Look  at  it  from  g 
M  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view.  He  M 
will  immediately  notice  any  imper-  g 
feet  work  or  shoddy  stock,  and  will  g 
judge  your  business  accordingly.  We  g 
make  a  specialty  of  high  grade  print-  g 
ing.  Let  us  make  you  proud  to  stand  g 
aside  and  watch  yourself  go  by.  g 

Come  in  and  look  over  our  sample   g 
line  of  business  stationery.  g 

Our    Christmas    Card    Samples    are  g 
Very  Beautiful  this  year.  = 

iiiiiiMiiitiiiiriiuiijiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiuiniiiiiiiniiitiiiiMiiniiitiiiitiiiiiiirilillilitiiii      ~ 
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Give 
37  Et 

Useful  Electrical  Presents,  Shop  Earlv 
Let  EARDIiEY  BROS.  Do  It 

Everything  tor  Electricty 
1st  First  South                      Was. 

Send  for  Our  Catalog 

5AYE-fa&b.;;i::!.^-BYWiR 

and 
6700 
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ComfortmorCloset 


Odorless  —  Sanitary  —  Germ-Proof 

F^vi-ry  hi.mt  witliout  nowriiKi-,  plumbinif  or  running 
wnt-r  nooda  ono.  Anyurn)  cim  lnat:ill  In  any  ruvta. 
riacud  In  any  r<i.nn  In  house.     V.Om  In  iiho, 

U. S. HEALTH  BUREAU  APPROVES 
Snyrt:-'"Chf'niiral(Jlf>a<.'t  complii-n  with  Tf niiiremcntn." 
Abnll«h  roT(i  outdoor  rloeet.  GirmUfo  kill*-!  by  rti.-m- 
l.-nl-i,  Stfito  HoardMor  Mrntth<T.fr.rH.;  It.  in.OOd  In  .ine. 
Ag*nls  Wanted.  Kr.-h, 'iv"  t'Trit-.rv.  fntiiloK-  ^REE. 
COMFORT  CHEMICAL  CLOSET  CO. 
4v0   Factorl**  Bids.  Tolodo,  Ohio 
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DON'T  WEAR  A  TRUSS 


:  C.  E.  BROOKS.  State  St.Marshall.Mlcb. 


IIKOOKS'      ArPLIAVfE,  i 

the  nirnlern  scientilii-  in-  i 
venlif'ii,  the  wonderful  i 
new  dlsrovery  that  re-  | 
lievfs  rupture  will  he  \ 
sent  on  trial.  No  obiiox-  | 
ious  springs  or  ]);ids.  : 
Has  Hutomatic  Air  Cusli-  i 
ions.  Binds  and  draws  ; 
the  broken  parts  to-  i 
gether  as  you  would  a  : 
broken  limb.  No  salves.  ! 
No  lies.  Durable,  cheap,  i 
Sent  on  trlnl  to  prove  it.  ; 
Proterted  by  U.  S.  pat-  i 
ent.  Catalog  and  meas-  i 
ure  blanks  mailed  free.  : 
Send  name  and  address  i 
today.  2J0A  j 
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Books   for  Xmas 
Cards   to   Friends 


*jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiniiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiii iiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiuiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!: 

I  Do  It  with  Xmas  Cards  and  Good  Books 

I  "We're  all  in  the  battle  line  now,  and  the  word  is  'carry  on.'  | 

I  No  fight  was  ever  won  by  gloom.    Answer  the  German  snarl  with  | 

I  a  Yankee  grin,  and  hit  harder.       Smiles  are  bullets.        Brave  | 

I  thoughts  are  bayonets.    Words  of  cheer  are  trains  of  powder  that  | 

I  run  straight  and  swift  to  the  enemy  lines."  | 

Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store  | 

I  The  Book  Store  of  Salt  Lake  City  I 

i  44  tast  on  South  Temple  St.  | 
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SEND  ONE  DOLLAR 


For  a  perfect  ^^Titing  pencil. 

MasnKine    liold!^    eight  ecu    inches    of    lead. 

No  «ood  to  wliittle — just  «rite — tliatN  all. 


Ask    for    the    EVERSHARI* — always    sharp    but    never    sharpened 
Just    the    thinff   for    "him"    overseas. 


Mailed 
to  you 
P.  P.  Paid 
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A.RROVV       F»RES 


Complete      § 

•  Line  of  | 

Stationery    | 


=  "At  the  sign  of  the  ArroTv"  = 

I         62-66  WEST   SECOND    SOUTH  SALT   LAKE   CITY,   UTAH  I 
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FALL  BULBS! 


PLANT  NOW  Before  the  Ground  Freezes.  | 

At  last  our  big  shipment  of  DUTCH   BULBS   has  reached  America  | 

safely  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  here  by  November  Ist.  | 

Phone  or  write  for  Free  Price  List  Today.  | 

PORTER-WALTON  CO.  | 

SEED  AND  NURSERY  SPECIALISTS  f 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  | 

^riiniiiiuiiiuiiiiiiiiuiiuHiiiMiuiiiiiniiiiiniiiKiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiMiiiMinMiiiiMniMitiiiiiiiiniiiiiMiniiiiiriniMiiMiintiiiriMiiMntiiiiiiiiiMiiriiiiMiiitiniini^ 
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"L.  D.  S."  BRAND  "GARMENTS" 


StyU 


(Made  in  our  factory  at  Ogden) 
Style 


21 
23 


11  Light  weight,  fine  hieached  cotton..$1.75 

12  Light  wt.,  fine  unbleached  co'ton....  1.50 
14  Medium  wt.,  fine  bleached  cotton....  2.00 
29     Heavy  wt,  fine  bleached  cotton. 2.50 

CWIien  ordering,  give  height,  weight  and  bust.) 

OGDBN'UTAH  KNITTING  STORE,  O^den,  Utah 


24 
26 


Heavy    wt.,    reinforced    hack,    fine 

unbleached  cotton _ 2.50 

Extra   heavy  wt^  reinforced   hack, 

fine  unbleached  cotton  _ „ 2.75 

Medium  weight  wool  and  cotton....  4.00 
Extra  heavy  weight,  75%  wool 6.00 

WE  PAY  POSTAGE. 
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What's  Your  Duty  About 
Clothes  in  War  Time? 

You  don't  want  to  spend  money  unnecessarily;  when  you  do  spend 
money,  you  want  to  get  all  possible  value  for  every  dollar  you  spend; 
that's  one  way  of  saving;  one  form  of  economy. 

We  are  maintaining  the  same  high  standard  of  quality  and  as  near 
as  possible  former  prices. 

You  may  be  assured  of  one  hundred  cents  of  value  for  every  dollar 
you  spend  here. 

Gardner  &  Adams  Co. 

KEARNS  BUILDING 
Utah's  Greatest  Clothing  Store 
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BULBS! 


BULBS! 

IMPORTED  FROM  HOLLAND 


BULBS! 


Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Jonquils,  Iris,  Narcissus, 
Crocus,  Daffodils 

I  This  is  the  proper  time  for  planting.     So  don't  overlook  this  | 

I  opportunity  to  secure  from  our  complete  assortment  just  what  | 

I  vou  want.  I 

BAILEY  AND  SONS  CO. 

I  61-63  EAST  SECOND  SOUTH  I 

I  Phones  3535-6-7  | 

piiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiMiiiiiiiiitiiiriiitiiiiiiriiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiir iiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiittiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiruuiiiiiirriiiriitriiiiir; 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

I  We  have  taken  on  the  I 

I  WATERLOO  BOY  TRACTOR  I 

I       Original  Kerosene  Burning  12-25  h.  p.,  and  can  furnish  immediately.      | 

CONSOLIDATED  WAGON  &  MACHINE  CO. 

i  Utah,    Idaho,    Wyoming,   Nevada  | 
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THANKSGIVING. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  for  all  that  is  bright — 
The  gloom  of  the  day  and  the  stars  of  the  night, 
The  flowers  of  our  youth  and  the  fruits  of  our  prime, 
And  the  blessings  that  march  down  the  pathway  of  time. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  for  all  that  is  drear — 
The  sob  of  the  tempest,  the  flow  of  the  tear; 
For  never  in  blindness,  and  never  in  vain. 
Thy  mercy  permitted  a  sorrow  or  pain. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  Father  of  all,  for  the  power 
Of  aiding  each  other  in  life's  darke.^t  hour  ; 
The  generous  heart  and  the  bountiful  hand 
And  all  the  soul-help  that  ,sad  souls  understand. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  Father,  for  days  yet  to  be  ; 
For  hopes  that  our  future  will  call  us  to  Thee. 
Let  all  our  eternity  form,  through  Thy  love. 
One  Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  mansions  above. 

Will  Carlcton. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL    RICHARD    W.    YOUNG 
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Brigadier-Gpneral  Richard  W.  Young. 

All  Appreciation,  by  Heber  J.  Grant 

[Biographical  Sketch. — Born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  April  19,  1858;  son  of  Joseph 
Angel  and  Margaret  Whitehead  Young;  University  of  Utah,  1874-7;  graduated 
United  States  Military  Academy,  1882;  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1884;  Second  Lieut,  in  the  Sth  U.  S.  Artillery,  1882-9;  Captain  Acting  Judge 
Advocate  in  the  U.  S.  Army  on  General  Ha-ncock's  Staff,  1884-6;  resigned  from  Army, 
1889;  Brig.  General  Utah  National  Guard,  1894.  Capt.  a,nd  Major  commanding  Utah 
I  ight  Artillery,  Spanish  American  War  and  Philippine  Insurrection,  1898-9;  awarded 
Medal  of  Honor  for  Distinguished  services  and  later  brevetted  as  Lieut.  Colonel, 
Colonel  and  Brigadier-General;  admitted  to  Bar  in  New  York,  1884;  i,n  law  practice, 
Salt  Lake  City,  since  1889;  Member  Salt  Lake  City  Council,  1890-1;  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 1890-4,  1898;  Member  of  Board  of  Visitors  West  Point,  by  Presidential  Appoint- 
ment, 1902;  Supreme  Provost  Judge,  Associate  Justice  and  President  of  the  Criminal 
Branch  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Author  of  the  Criminal  Code 
for  the  Philippine  Islands;  twice  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Supreme  Court,  State 
of  Utah;  Regent  U.  of  U.,  1905-17;  Trustee  Brigham  Young  University  and  Brigham 
Young  College;  President  Internatioinal  Army  Congress,  1912-14;  Colonel  145th  Field 
Artillery,  U.  S.  Army,  stationed  at  Camp  Kearny;  appointed  to  the  efficiency  Board 
at  Ft.  Sill.  Promoted  to  Brigadier-General,  April  12,  1918,  commanding  65th  Brigade, 
40th  Division  American  Expeditionary  Forces  now  in  France.  His  last  visit  to  Salt 
Lake  City  terminated  July  23,  1918.     Now  in  training  near  Paris.] 

time  that  I  was  fifteen  years  of  ai^e 
when  I  became  the  pol'cy  clerk  in  an 
insurance  office  and  Richard  continued 
at  the  University  until  he  secured  an 
appointment  as  the  LItah  cadet  to  We  t 
Point. 

When  he  went  to  West  Point  h.is 
g'rand  father,  President  Pjrigham 
Young,  gave  him  a  blessing  setting 
him  apart  just  the  same  as  though  he 
were  going  upon  a  mission,  giving  liim 
instructions  to  live  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  .same  as  missionaries  are  in- 
structed. He  carried  out  the  Presi- 
dent's injunctions  to  the  letter,  living  a 


From  my  earliest  childhqod  I  have 
been  intimately  associated  with  Brig- 
adier-General Richard  W.  Young.  As 
boys  and  young  men  we  were  in  :he 
same  class  in  the  Old  Thirteenth  ward 
Sunday  School,  our  class  being  taught 
by  the  late  President  of  the  High 
Priest  Quorum  of  the  Ensign  stake, 
Hamilton  G.  Park,  whom  we  learned 
to  love  very  dearly  and  whose  inspired 
teachings  in  our  young  manhood  days 
liave  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  with 
the  shaping  of  our  lives.  We  attended 
the  I^niversitv  of  Deseret,  now  the 
I'^n'versity  of  Utah,  together,  up  to  the 
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splendid,  .pure,  clean,  upright  life  dur- 
ing his  stay  at  West  Point. 

After  graduating  from  the  Military 
Academy,  in  1882,  Richard  W.  thought 
seriously  of  resigning  from  tiie  Army 
as  there  was  a  surplus  of  lieutenants  at 


MARGARET    WHITEHEAD    YOUNG 

Richard    W.    (standing) ;    Ella,    in    arms 
(deceased    sister). 

the  time  and  there  was  no  disgrace 
whatever  in  resigning,  but  after  ma- 
ture deliberation  and  consultation  with 
his  friends  in  Salt  Lake  he  concluded 
to  remain  in  the  Army.  While  sta-  , 
tioned  on  Governor's  Island  he  found 
that  by  boat  connection  he  was  abU- 
each  morning-  to  take  an  elevated  trai;i 
for  Columbia  College,  where  he  com- 
pleted a  course  in  law  graduating  in 
1884  with  honors  and  fulfilling  his  de- 
sires in  the  legal  line  and  'drawing  a 
salary  while  doing  so,  in  place  of  run- 
ning in  debt  for  a  legal  education, 
which  he  would  have  done  had  he  re- 
signed from  the  Army  at  the  time  of 
hi,s  graduation  from  West  Point. 

General  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  who 
was  in  command  at  Governor's  Island 
when  Richard  graduated,  was  so  im- 
pressed with  Richard  having  so  indus- 
triously prepared  himself  for  the  battle 
of  life  by  graduating  with  honor  as  a 
lawyer,  tliat  he  showed  his  appreciation 


of  Richard's  work  by  chosing  him  for 
one  of  his  stalT  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. 

As  I  sat  in  a  Broadway  window 
watching  the  five-mile  cortege  of  the 
funeral  of  the  late  President  Ulysses  S. 
(irant,  I  felt  quite  proud  to  have  the 
grandson  of  the  late  Prophet,  Brighani 
Young,  riding  at  the  front  line  of  this 
threat  procession  with  General  Han- 
cock. He  had  as  much  to  do,  I  am 
sure,  with  the  arrangement  of  the  de- 
tails of  that  funeral  as  any  officer  un- 
('er  Hancock. 

Subsequently,  General  Hancock,  to 
give  Richard  a  little  practical  experi- 
ence in  law,  detailed  him  to  go  to 
Washington  to  assist  in  the  celebrated 
Swain  Court  Martial  trial.    I  was  wurx 


RICHARD  W.  YOUNG 
About   1874   (Age    16) 
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glad  to  read  in  a  Washington  dispatch 
at  the  time  that  the  grandson  of  Brig- 
ham  Young  had  done  good  work  dur- 
ing this  trial.  Subsequently,  when 
there  was  .some  trouble  with  mobs  in 
one  of  the  Eastern  cities,  Pittsburg, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  and  the  United 
States  militia  was  called  out,  Richard 
wrote  a  pamphlet  upon  the  rights  of 
the  Army  in  cases  of  mob  troubles  and 
I  believe  this  pamphlet  has  been  offi- 
cially adopted  by  the  Government  as 
its  standard.  General  Hancock's 
Judge  Advocate  General  was  finally 
detailed  to  go  to  Washington,  as  I 
remember,  to  write  a  law  book  and 
during  his  absence  the  General  chose 
Richard  as  his  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral and  was.  working  to  secure  for 
him  the  permanent  appointment  as 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Mis- 
souri department  of  the  Army,  as  the 
man  holding  the  position  had  just  died, 
/but  General  Hancock  passed  away, 
and  as  "a  new  Pharaoh  arose,"  so  to 
speak,  "who  did  not  know  Joseph," 
Richard  W.  lost  his  position  as  Judge 
Advocate  General. 


Soon  after  this  Richard  came  home 
on  a  furlough  and  thought  again  of 
resigning  from  the  Army,  but  after 
some  consideration  and  consultation 
with  myself  and  other  friends  he  again 


RICHARD  W.  YOUNG 
Just   before    Entering  West   Point 


RICHARD  W.  YOUNG 
As  a  West  Point   Cadet 

decided  to  remain  in  the  Army,  and 
within  two  or  three  months  he  found 
a  young  officer  who  had  been  detailed 
to  Fort  Douglas,  Salt  Lake  City,  only 
too  happy  to  exchange  places  with  him 
and  he  was  soon  home  again  located  at 
Fort  Douglas  and  was  able  to  take  a 
street  car  for  the  city  almost  daily  and 
get  some  practical  legal  experience. 
When  detailed  to  leave  Salt  Lake  he 
finally  concluded  to  resign  from  the 
Army  and  practice  law.  He  had  a  very 
splendid  income  and  fine  legal  busi- 
ness at  the  time  the  trouble  with  Spain 
broke  out,  when  he  volunteered  and 
was  made  a  captain  of  artillery,  sub- 
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sequciUly  as  Major  commanding  the 
Utah  batteries  which  went  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

There  is  no  need  of  my  saying  any- 
thing in  regard  to  the  splendid  way 
the  Utah  batteries  covered  themselves 


MAJOR    RICHARD   W.    YOUNG 
Commanding   Utah    Artillery    in    Phillip- 
pines,  Spanish-American   War. 

with  glory  in  tlie  Philippines  as  their 
record  is  one  with  which  all  Utah  is 
familiar  and  proud.  When  our  trouble 
with  Spain  ended  he  was  made  one  of 
the    Supreme    Court    Justices    of    the 


Phili])pines,  being  President  of  the 
Criminal  Branch.  lie  wrote  the  Crim- 
inal Code  for  those  Islands  which  is 
still  in  use.  It  was  a  great  financial 
sacrifice  for  him  to  volunteer  as  a  cap- 
tain to  go  to  the  Philippines,  but  in  the 
providences  of  the  Lord,  the  statement 
that  "sacrifice  brings  forth  the  bless- 
ings of  Heaven"  was  fully  justified  in 
Richard's  case,  as  it  turned  out  that 
his  appointment  as  Supreme  Court 
Judge  together  with  a  very  splendid 
increase  during  his  absence  in  the 
value  of  one  of  his  investments  in 
Utah,  which  he  cabled  to  me  to  sell 
l)ut  which  cable  I  disobeyed,  more  than 
made  up  for  the  things  he  so  willingly 
sacrificed.  After  his  return  to  Utah 
he  again  built  up  a  splendid  law  prac- 
tice, and  it  was  a  financial  sacrifice  to 
him  to  volunteer  and  accept  the  ap- 
pointment as  Colonel  of  the  145th 
I'^ield  Artillery  from  Utah.  But  again 
it  is  verified  in  his  case  that  "sacrifice 
l)rings  forth  the  blessings  of  Heaven," 
now  that  he  has  been  appointed  a 
Brigadier  General. 

Richard  W.  Young  is  honest  to  the 
very  core.  He  has  been  reliable  and 
trustworthy  in  all  the  walks  of  life, 
lie  has  been  honored  by  being  Presi- 
dent of  the  Irrigation  Congress,  and 
he  is  an  intimate  friend  and  is  highly 
respected  by  some  of  the  leading  men 
of  our  nation.  His  friends  in  Utah 
were  delighted  with  his  appointment 
as  a  Brigadier  General,  and  they  are 
confident  that  he  will  "make  good"  in 


his  new  position. 


The  Little  Plant 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  once 
asked  why  he  troubled  to  attend  a 
small  church  where  the  preacher  was 
a  most  ordinary  man  with  no  origin- 
ality as  a  thinker. 

"I  go  because  I  have  a  little  plant 
called  'Reverence,'  and  I  must  needs 
water  it  once  a  week  or  it  will  die." 

There  are  other  and  deeper  reasons 


why  we  should  go  to  a  place  of  wor- 
ship regularly — to  praise  God  for 
His  goodness,  to  encourage  one  an- 
other in  our  most  holy  faith.  There 
is  also  need  to  water  the  "little  plant 
called  Reverence,"  which  soon  fades 
and  dies  unless  we  remember  it  at  least 
once  a  week  by  assembling  for  God's 
worship. — Exchange. 


"Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning." 

By  Dr.  James  E.  Talmage 


The  Home  Fires !  What  are  they  ? 

The  expression  is  a  rhetorical  fig- 
ure by  which  any  significant  part  is 
made  to  represent  the  whole.  In  like 
manner  we  speak  of  the  family  fire- 
side, though  in  these  days  of  elaborate 
heating  contrivances,  of  hot  air  reg- 
isters and  steam  radiators,  the  open 
fireside  with  its  intimate  associations 
has  become  largely  a  memory.  But 
whether  we  speak  of  the  home  fire  or 
the  family  fireside,  by  such  we  mean 
the  home  in  its  beauty  and  fulness. 

Blessed  is  he  who  carries  with  him 
afar  a  live  ember  from  the  altar  of 
the  home.  According  to  ancient  myth- 
ology it  was  believed  that  if  one  took 
a  coal  from  the  altar  in  the  heathen 
temple,  carried  it  to  his  home  and  with 
it  kindled  a  fire,  the  flame  would  be 
enchanted  with  blessing,  radiating 
fortune,  health  and  happiness.  It  was 
but  a  pagan  notion,  I  know  ;  neverthe- 
less it  stood  for  a  beautiful  and  uplift- 
ing truth. 

Yea,  blessed  is  the  absent  one  who 
yearns  for  home  with  wholesome  de- 
sire ;  and  sad  is  the  lot  of  him  who  is 
without  loving  memories  to  sustain 
and  cheer  when  he  is  beyond  the  glow 
of  the  home  blaze. 

But  the  real  home  fire  is  more  than 
a  blaze  of  coal  or  wood.  The  comfort- 
ing warmth  of  home  is  the  radiant 
glow  of  family  affection,  without 
which  the  abiding  place,  be  it  cottage 
or  mansion,  is  no  home,  but  merely  a 
house.  I  sometimes  think  that  we  are 
in  danger  of  getting  away  from  homes 
to  live  in  houses.  There  is  a  vital  dis- 
tinction between  the  two.  I  have  gone 
into  many  a  home  that  would  be  called 
by  strict  classification  a  hut,  a  rough 
structure  of  logs  or  slabs  ;  yet  lo  !  with- 
in I  have  found  it  a  palace,  carpeted 
richly  with  loving  service,  the  walls 
tapestried  most  gloriously  with  hope 
and  charity,  and  the  great  hearth  all 
ablaze  with    the    more    than    earthly 


flame  of  mutual  affection.  Yes,  houses 
are  built  of  logs^  of  boards  or  bricks, 
or  fine-cut  stone  it  may  be,  of  iron  and 
glass  and  sand  and  clay:  homes  are 
made  of  sympathy,  service  and  sacri- 
fice. 

The  group  about  the  home  fire  to  be 
complete  must  comprise  the  family, 
and,  as  honored  guest,  at  once  Instruc- 
tor and  Guide,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

The  fuel  that  feeds  the  home  fires 
is  prayer  and  love ;  and,  that  the  flame 
may  be  enlightening  and  satisfying, 
the  love  must  be  genuine,  the  prayer 
soulful  and  fervent.  A.s  some  coal  is 
rich  and  some  poor,  real  carbon  or 
black  incombustible  shale,  so  some 
prayers  are  sincere  and  effective, 
others  wordy  and  cold.  And  so  the  fire 
is  bright  and  cheery,  or  depressing 
and  dull. 

We  are  more  truly  bounden  than 
were  the  virgins  of  Vesta  bo  keep  the 
home  fires  bright,  both  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  are  away  and  for  ourselves 
who  remain.  There  is  real  danger  of 
letting  some  of  them  burn  low  or  go 
out ;  for  the  turmoil  of  the  age  is  pro- 
ducing varying  and  well-nigh  opposite 
effects.  The  swirl  of  the  storm  is  set- 
ting some  to  thinking,  and  some  to 
praying  who  never  prayed  be'fore ; 
while  others  are  driven  into  the  vag- 
aries of  fatalism  or  the  abominations 
of  atheism. 

Even  in  these  peaceful  valleys  there 
are  few  homes  today  without  some 
vacant  chair.  Let  those  who  remain 
be  firm  and  true  at  the  fireside,  keep- 
ing the  flame  ever  glowing;  for,  you 
know  the  warmth  of  the  home  fire 
goes  far ;  and  they,  the  loved  and  ab- 
sent, feel  it  "over  there,"  beyond  the 
seas  ;  yes  even  amidst  the  mire  and  the 
murk  of  the  battlefield  or  the  trench. 
The  energy  emitted  by  the  prayer-fed 
flame  is  more  potent  than  wireless  tele- 
graphy, and  surer.  Distance  means 
nothing  when  two  yearning  and  con- 
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ci'ite  souls  are  praying"  alike  in  right- 
eousness and  faith,  for  they  are  placed 
in  communion  through  the  Holy  One 
to  whom  their  respective  supplications 
ar^  addressed. 

See  we  to  it  that  our  homes  are  not 
(!efiled  in  these  days  of  evil  invasion ; 
and  be  they  guarded  by  night  and  day 
against  devastation  by  pessimism,  des- 
pair, or  abandonment  of  sacred  duty. 
Such  destruction  is  more  frightful 
than  any  wrought  by  bomb  or  shell. 

As  we  keep  our  hearts  clean,  and  the 


home  hearths  bright,  so  may  we  pray 
with  faith  that  the  missing  ones  may 
return  to  find  awaiting  them  the  wel- 
come of  home !  That  home-coming 
should  be  a  foretaste  of  the  greeting 
we  may  merit  and  l)e  sure  to  receive,  if 
we  will,  when  we  enter  that  eternal 
home  where  nothing  that  is  impure 
can  abide.  In  faith,  in  love,  and  with 
all  charity,  let  us  keep  our  fires  of  de- 
votion and  service,  of  hope  and  resig- 
nation to  the  will  of  God,  ever  burn- 
insr. 


The  cherished  story,  have  you  heard, 
Of  Utah's  loved  and  sacred  bird? 
Unto  its  service,  heaven-sent. 
Behold  the  Sea-gull  Monument ! 

By  Salt  Lake's  waters,  calm  and  blue, 
A  band  of  exiles,  leal  and  true — 
The  loyal-hearted  Pioneers 
Tilled   the   dry   earth   mid   hopes  and 
fears. 

The  sunshine  smiled  upon  the  scene, 
Those  happy  fields  of  waving  green. 
Within  the  valley  of  their  choice 
Each  sister,  brother  did  rejoice. 

This  .grain  should  be  their  daily  bread, 
Their  families  for  winter  fed, 
Full  welcome  was  the  summer  heat 
Their  trust  was   true,   their  toil   was 
sweet. 

Save  only  when  the  Red-man  stirred. 
No  thought  of  coming  ill  was  heard. 
Thus  longer  grew  the  golden  days. 
And  all  was  peace  and  hope  and  praise. 

When  io !  a  cloud,  a  living  one, 
Rose  black  against  the  noon-day  sun. 
And  myriads  of  crickets  rain 
In  darkness  o'er  the  tender  grain. 

A  fearful  pest,  a  fiendish  blight, 

The  crops  would  soon  be  ruined  quite ; 


The  Sea  Gulls 

By  Minnie  Iverson-Hodapp 

And  fathers,  mothers,  husbands,  wives, 
Fought  the    dread    crickets    for   their 
lives. 

And  all  the  little  children,  too. 
Came  out  their  willing  part  to  do 
From    dawn    till    dusk,    with    weary 

strain. 
They  drove  them  back,  but  all  in  vain. 

The  outlook  of  that  day  was  drear, 
The  harvest  gone,  starvation  near. 
The  village  went  in  grief's  dismay, 
Each  to  his  home  to  fast  and  pray. 

Each  true  believer,  kneeling  there. 
Knew  well  that  God  would  hear  this 

prayer. 
And  such  their  faith,  that  .soon  befell 
A  sweet  and  happy  miracle. 

Came  flying  swift  for  mercy's  sake, 
Strong-pinioned   birds    from   o'er  the 

'  lake— 
.\  host  of  sea-gulls,  pure  and  white. 
Upon  the  grain-fields  did  alight. 

With  greedy  and  amazing  power 
They  did  the  crickets  soon  devour ; 
Day  after  day  did  re-appear 
lentil  the  fields  were  clean  and  clear. 

In  Utah's  vales  no  slightest  harm 
Shall  come  unto  this  bird  of  charm. 
L^nto  its  service  heaven-sent, 
Behold  the  sea-gull  monument. 
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TRUE  PIONEER  STORIES 

Contributed  by  Daughters  of  Utah  Pioneers 
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A  Pioneer  Thanksgiving 

By  Jean . 

If  I  could  tell  a  real  pioneer  Thanks- 
giving story — a  story  of  the  time 
when  turkey,  mince  and  pumpkin  pies 
were  but  memories  of  old  New  Eng- 
land days — how  queer  it  would  sound 
to  this  generation  of  rapid-going 
young  people,  who  can  but  dimly  real- 
ize what  Grandma  accomplished  in 
her  little  cabin,  with  open  fire  and  bake 
kettle,  to  give  the  family  a  good  din- 
ner and  keep  alive  the  remembrance 
of  home — way  back  East — among  the 
fir  and  spruce  trees,  where  she  spent 
her  childhood.  For  Thanksgiving 
held  a  place  in  the  heart  of  every  child 
born  within  the  sound  of  a  Puritan 
church  bell. 

Governor  Bradford  of  Plymouth, 
1621 — who  first  made  sacred  by  his 
proclamation  a  day  of  prayer  and 
thankfulness — sounded  an  harmonious 
note  along  the  turbulent  Atlantic 
coast  that  found  it's  echo  in  the  little 
log  house  and  more  pretentious  white 
board  dwelling  of  the  New  England 
Pioneers  who  had  emigrated  south 
and  north — the  custom  descending  to 
each  generation  until  it  became  estab- 
lished in  the  middle  west  also  as  a  day 
of  feasting  and  merry  making — and  it 
followed  the  pioneers  to  the  shores  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake — the  "Inland  Sea" 
of  the  west — where  it  found  a  place 
one  October  day,  1848,  in  the  old 
P>ower)^  dedicated  to  the  meetings  of 
those  weary  travelers  from  far  East. 

Away  back  in  the  memory  of  a  dear 
old  lady,  little  scraps  of  history  came 
halting  forth  as  she  answers  questions 
dreamily :  so  worded  by  one  desirous 
of  learning  of  those  early  struggles, 
her  lips  tremblingly  repeat — "It  was 
good — it  was  beautiful — we  were 
young  and  the  day  seemed  perfect  as 
we  all  gathered  around  those  tables 
where  for  turkev  we  had  beef  and  wild 


duck.  Our  mince  pies  were  a  mixture. 
Do  I  dare  tell  you  that  dried  peaches, 
beets  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  big  helps  in  these  wonderful 
desserts,  with  molasses  as  the  sweet- 
ener? Oh!  yes — they  tasted  fine!  Our 
mothers  were  good  cooks — a  heritage 
transmitted  to  them  from  generations 
of  old  English,  Dutch  and  French 
households,  and  then  the  spirit,  or  at- 
mosphere as  we  would  now  write  it, 
filled  the  rickety  benches,  rafters  and 
every  nook  and  corner  of  that  rude 
structure  with  our  joyous  shouts.  We 
felt  we  could  sing  or  dance  accom- 
panied by  our  laughter — there  was  no 
one  to  check  our  spirits — onl)'  a  stray 
Indian  now  and  then  for  audience — 
and  we  gave  ourselves  over  to  utter 
happiness  that  day,  forgetting  the 
dreary  march  across  plains  and  rivers  ; 
only  living  in  the  present,  with  thank- 
fulness for  our  safety.  You  must  know 
those  days  were  sometimes  cold  and 
cheerless,  for  we  were  without  coal, 
very  few  stoves — only  open  fireplaces 
where  cranes  held  place  of  honor — but 
we  were  full  of  thanks  to  a  divine 
Providence  who  had  brought  and  kept 
us  here  blessing  our  efi^orts  in  the 
policy  adopted  by  our  leaders,  with  the 
Indians,  and  every  other  obstacle  that 
seemed  to  beset  the  way  of  Pioneers." 
And  then  closing  her  tired  eyes  she 
fell  into  a  reverie  common  to  the  aged 
— living  again  her  youth  among  old  tra- 
ditions and  in  visions  seeing  the  home 
gaily  festooned  with  vivid  red  berries, 
that  we  know  as  Mountain  Ash, 
swinging  boughs  that  transformed  the 
rooms  into  places  of  beauty — the  huge 
brick  oven  that  groaned  with  its 
loaves  of  bread  and  pies  in  variety — 
the  sanded  floors,  and  spotless  halls  all 
in  gay  attire  for  the  children's  home- 
coming. Christmas  held  no  such  spell 
for  the  boy  and  girl  as  Thanksgiving — 
it  was  the  day  in  all  the  year  when 
new  dresses,  new  hats  and  bits  of  old 
jewelry  that  had  been  treasured  up  for 
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years  were  exchanged,  when  hearts 
were  softened  and  loving  thoughts 
radiated  from  each  one — the  day  of 
the  year  most  eagerly  looked  forward 
to,  most  prized  for  mutual  greetings 
of  affection. 

She  saw  it  all— in  fancy  her  girl- 
hood came  tripping  back — the  years 
that  intervened  were  misty — the  past 
became  present  reality.  Smiling  and 
nodding  she  beckoned  to  the  phantoms 
of  her  youth  in  happy  unconsciousness 
of  all  around.  And  so  we  left  her—, 
dear  Gandma,  and  her  beautiful 
dreams  and  memories  of  girlhood  and 
motherhood,  of  careless  youth  and 
Pioneer  sacrifice — of  old  age  and  it's 
peaceful  quiet,  calmly  awaiting  the 
summons  that  comes  to  all  with  it's 
wonderful  message  of  love  and  bless- 


The  "Busy  Bees" 

It  was  the  meeting  night  of  the 
"Busy  Bees."  Ten  young  girls  sat 
before  the  cheerful  grate  fire  knitting 
for  the  Red  Cross,  while  Margaret 
and  Emily  were  preparing  the  simple 
refreshments,  for  later  in  the  evening 
the  boys  would  join  them  for  a  social 
hour  and  the  walk  home. 

The  talk  and  merry  laughter  were 
interrupted  by  Anna,  the  leader  of 
the  group,  with  "  'Busy  Bees,'  next 
meeting  night  is  Thanksgiving;  lets 
have  a  'thanksgiving  bee.'  " 

"A  thanksgiving  bee!  what  next!" 
exclaimed  Clara.  "'What  is  a  thanks- 
giving bee  ?" 

"In  pioneer  days  they  had  all  kinds 
of  bees  but  I  never  heard  of  a  thanks- 
giving bee,"  called  Margaret  from  the 
kitchen.  "Let's  call  grandmother  and 
find  out  if  the  pioneers  ever  had  a 
thanksgiving  bee." 

Grandmother  cheerfully  responded 
to  the  call  and  soon  joined  the  group 
when  each  girl  hurried  to  show  her 
attention,  and  she  was  soon  seated  in 
the  most  comfortable  chair  in  front  of 
the  bright  fire. 


"Grandmother,  in  early  days  did  you 
ever  have  a  thanksgiving  bee?"  asked 
Anna. 

"I  don't  ever  remember  a  thanks- 
giving bee,"  answered  grandma,  "but 
we  had  rag  bees,  quilting  bees,  husk- 
ing bees  and  probably  others  I  don't 
now  remember;  but  we  will  give  our 
granddaughters  the  credit  of  introduc- 
ing the  thanksgiving  bee.  I  think  it  a 
beautiful  thought  and  will  be  glad  to 
help  you  with  your  plans." 

"One  of  the  most  unusual  bees  that  I 
recall  was  in  Winter  Quarters.  The  call 
for  volunteers  for  the  Mormon  Battal- 
ion left  many  families  almost  without 
help.  My  father  and  brother  volun- 
teered, but  my  younger  brother  was 
too  sick  with  chills  and  fever  to  go. 
My  mother  was  a  good  business  wo- 
man, very  self-reliant,  but  on  our 
arrival  at  Winter  Quarters,  it  was  a 
struggle  to  get  shelter,  some  doing 
fairly  well  and  others  living  in  tents. 
We  were  living  in  a  tent  when  the 
Battalion  boys  left.  My  father  and 
brother  had  hauled  the  logs  for  our 
house  before  they  volunteered,  but  my 
brother  was  too  sick  to  build  it  and 
mother  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Our 
tent  was  poor  protection  for  inclement 
weather  and  winter  was  coming  on. 
I  think  you  will  be  rather  amused 
when  I  tell  you  who  built  our  house. 
President  Young's  wives  invited  some 
of  the  sisters  to  a  "bee"  and  they  came 
over  and  actually  laid  the  house  up 
with  the  logs  that  father  had  hauled. 
My  brother  was  convalescing  and  was 
well  enough  to  oversee  the  building, 
to  show  them  where  to  hew  the  notch- 
es and  how  to  place  the  logs.  They 
bi.ilt  it  up  to  the  square,  when  the  men 
came  and  put  on  the  dirt  roof.  There 
was  only  one  room,  sixteen  feet  square 
with  a  dirt  floor,  and  here  a  family 
seven  lived.  The  bed  was  made  of 
logs,  corded  across  both  ways  and  top- 
ped with  a  straw  bed.  We  made  life 
as  pleasant  as  possible  with  meetings 
and  preparations  for  the  journey  west- 
ward.   The  extraordinary  faith  of  the 
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Saints  carried  them  through  the  sick- 
ness and  trials.  They  never  doubted 
that  the  Prophet  of  God  would  lead 
them  to  the  Promised  Land,  the  future 
Zion." 

"Well,  'Busy  Bees,'  I  hope  you  will 


make  your  'thanksgivmg  bee'  a  success 
and  trust  you  will  not  only  invite 
grandmother  but  the  other  pioneers 
who  are  still  with  you  and  always  re- 
member it  is  a  privilege  to  visit,  en- 
tertain and  honor  them." 
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Build  up  Virtues  and  Faults  will 
Disappear 

By    Mr^.    Elvira    Hyatt 

It  pays  to  have  high  ideals  for  our 
children,  and  to  respect  their  individ- 
uality. Much  can  be  accomplished 
by  expecting  children  to  be  good,  and 
by  showing  them  that  we  trust  them. 

We  should  never  call  a  child  "bad," 
lever  wound  his  self-respect.  This 
Ices  not  mean  that  his  naughty  ac- 
cions  should  be  "glossed  over,"  but, 
as  one  wise  educator  has  expressed 
it,  we  shoulfl  realize  that  every  fault 
is  simply  the  absence  of  some  virtue 
and  we  should  try  to  build  up  that 
quality  in  which  the  child  is  deficient 
rather  than  condemn  him  for  that 
which  he  has  not. 

Build  up  the  virtues,  and  the  faults 
will  disappear.  If  a  child  is  selfish, 
we  should  dwell  on  unselfishness,  if 
he  child  is  untidy,  on  neatness;  if 
■slow,  on  quickness ;  and  we  should  al- 
ways remember  to  praise  even  the 
slightest  sign  of  the  virtue  we  are 
working  to  cultivate.  A  child  will  try 
to  live  up  to  the  thing  for  which  he 
is  praised.  "How  quiet  and  helpful 
my  little  Peggy  is  today,"  will  do  more 
good  than  a  dozen  scoldings  about 
noise  and  mischief. 

Stories  can  be  told  to  arouse  and 
stimulate  high  ideals.  Stories  have 
a  wonderful  educational  value  and  al- 
most any  lesson  can  be  taught  in  story 


form.  Tell  stories  about  birds,  trees, 
flowers,  animals,  great  and  good  men. 
simple  stories  of  home  and  family 
life,  stories  from  history  and  from  the 
Bible.  The  eager  little  minds  are 
ready  for  anything  you  wish  to  give 
them,  and  if  you  are  a  natural  story- 
teller great  indeed  is  your  opportu- 
n'ty.  Ideals  of  right  conduct,  love  of 
family  and  sympathy  with  every  liv- 
ing thing  can  all  be  given  through 
the  right  use  of  stories. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  pre-natal  influence,  but  volumes 
more  are  needed  on  post-natal  influ- 
ences. One  of  the  first  things  a  baby 
learns  is  to  "smile  back"  at  his 
niotlier.  and  in  all  his  earliest  vears 
the  child  reflects  the  attitude  of  those 
around  him.  He  imitates  the  things 
which  he  sees  and  hears,  in  order  to 
luiderstand  them,  and  "As  the  twig  is 
bent,  the  tree's  inclined." 

IK  true  mother  leads  a  consecrated 
life.  She  will  always  be  absolutely 
truthful  and  will  keep  every  promise 
made  to  her  child.  She  will  recog- 
nize the  good  in  all  things  and  will 
never  speak  ill  of  anyone  in  her 
child's  presence.  She  will  keep  away 
all  thoughts  of  fear,  and  will  awak- 
en a  spirit  of  loving  service  toward 
others  and  a  growing  belief  in  the 
Power  which  is  within  himself,  until 
at  last  he  grows  into  a  recognition 
of  the  universal  love  and  goodness 
which  underlie  the  whole  life. 
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The  Quiet  Hour 

By  ]\Irs.  Elvira  Hyatt 

Punishments  should  never  be  in- 
dicted in  antyer,  but  should  rather  be 
the  natural  consequence  of  the 
wrongdoinsj  itself.  Nature  teaches  her 
laws  in  this  way ;  if  you  go  too  near 
a  fire,  you  are  burned ;  if  too  much 
indigestible  food  is  eaten,  sickness  re- 
sults;  and  if  you  drop  a  fragile  glass 
it  will  break.  No  one  ever  questions 
the  justice  of  these  inevitable  conse- 
quences, nor  will  a  child  ever  resent 
a  punishment  which  he  feels  to  be  the 
result  of  his  own  heedlessness  or 
wrongdoing.  To  quote  Miss  Harrison, 

"A  child  readily  realizes  that  scat- 
tered toys  must  be  gathered  up,  that 
soiled  clothes  must  be  changed,  that 
tardiness  necessarily  brings  a  loss  of 
opportunity,  that  money  foolishly 
spent  by  him  will  not  be  re-supplied 
by  the  parent,  that  teasing  or  tor- 
menting the  younger  brother  or  sister 
causes  a  loss  of  the  society  of  the 
mistreated  one,  that  petulance  on  his 
part  brings  silence  on  the  part  of  the 
mother,  that  recklessness  when  on  the 
street   causes    loss  of   liberty." 

In  families  where  several  children 
nlay  together  too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  favor  of  a  quiet  hour,  a  time  when 
each  child  shall  be  entirely  alone,  un- 
disturbed by  others.  If  the  children 
are  too  old  for  a  .daily  nap,  they  can 
be  given  some  quiet  occupation  or 
play,  such  as  looking  at  picture  books, 
drawing  with  pencil  or  crayons,  cut- 
ting out  pictures  with  blunt-pointed 
scissors,  making  scrapbooks,  model- 
ing with  clay  or  plasticine  or  .stringing 
beads  or  buttons.  With  older  chil- 
dren, and  with  babies,  too,  poise  and 
self-control  are  gained  "in  the  si- 
lence," and  the  wise  mother  will  give 
herself  as  well  as  the  children  this 
hour  of  rest. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  children  to 
play  with  a  dozen  toys  at  one  time. 


Children  can  easily  be  taught  when 
very  little  to  select  and  play  with  one 
thing  at  a  time,  and  to  put  it  away 
in  its  place  before  another  is  taken. 
Even  in  a  crowded  apartment  it  is 
possible  to  fit  up  a  box  or  shelf  where 
each  child  can  have  a  place  for  his 
own  treasures. 

Toys  which  develop  the  imagina- 
tion are  better  than  intricate  mechani- 
cal toys  and  elaborately  dressed  dolls. 
Next  to  a  ball,  the  very  best  plaything 
is  a  set  of  blocks,  which  is  capable 
of  being  transformed  into  anything 
desired,  from  a  train  of  cars  to  a 
pigeon  house.  Give  a  boy  of  5  a  ham- 
mer, some  nails  and  a  few  pieces  of 
wood  and  see  what  he  can  make — 
the  results  are  often  surprising.  Chil- 
dren love  to  create,  and  the  toy  which 
they  have  made  themselves  will  give 
a  more  lasting  pleasure  than  the  usual 
elaborate  plaything  bought  ready- 
made. 

The  occupations  of  grownups  have 
great  attraction  for  children.  A  few 
simple  regular  duties  should  be  given 
them  every  day.  Work  is  one  of  the 
greatest  means  of  spiritual  develop- 
ment, and  the  wisest  of  all  teachers 
for  little  children.  A  child's  offer  to 
help  should  never  be  refused.  To  be 
sure,  the  mother  may  at  first  find  it 
far  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help, 
but  children  of  4  or  5  can  learn  to 
dress  and  undress  themselves,  wipe  the 
dishes,  dust  the  chairs,  help  make  beds, 
carry  small  pieces  of  kindling,  empty 
scrap  baskets,  water  plants  and  help 
in   many   other   ways. 

If  the  mother's  spirit  is  right,  chil- 
dren will  always  love  to  help.  Chil- 
dren are  little  reflectors,  and  soon 
catch  the  spirit  of  cheerful,  willing 
work.  If  they  see  work  done  com- 
plainingly  what  wonder  if  they  also 
begin  to  feel  badly  used  when  asked 
to  perform  some  simple  helpful  serv- 
ice— and  to  look  upon  work  as  a  dis- 
agreeable hardship. 


Bobby's  Dream. 

By  Ada  M.  McClain 


It  was  one  of  those  dreamy,  sun- 
shiny days  which  the  Autumn  brings 
to  us  and  which  we  all  love.  Bobby 
sat  in  the  orchard  under  a  big  apple 
tree  whose  branches  were  almost  hid- 
den by  the  beautiful  golden  leaves  and 
the  shining  red  apples,  and  as  he 
looked  up  at  it  he  thought  he  had  never 
in  all  of  his  eight  years  seen  anything 
so  beautiful. 

"You  pretty  old  tree,"  he  said  as  he 
lay  back  on  the  green  grass  and  the 
brown  leaves,  "but  if  I  hadn't  planted 
you  here  five  years  ago  you  never 
would  be  standing  so  proudly  now. 
Aren't  you  glad  I  did  it?"  And  with  a 
satisfied  .smile  on  his  face  as  he  re- 
called the  day  he  had  carried  the  tiny 
slip  of  a  tree  out  to  Daddy  who  made 
the  place  all  ready  to  set  it  in  the 
ground,  Bobby  lay  watching  the  leaves 
come  sailing  down  about  him,  until  the 
gentle  breeze  which  had  been  kissing 
his  eyelids  finally  closed  them  and  he 
slept. 

"Hello  Bobby,"  came  the  softest, 
sweetest  voice  he  had  ever  heard,  and 
before  him  stood  what  seemed  to  him 
an  angel,  so  sweet  was  her  face  and 
so  beautiful  all  of  her  floating  draper- 
ies. She  did  not  give  him  time  to 
speak  for  he  heard  her  saying  to  him, 
"I  am  Miss  Gentle  Breeze,  and  I  love 
to  carry  happiness  to  little  boys  and 
girls  but  as  I  was  passing  I  heard  what 
vou  said  to  the  apple  tree.  Don't  you 
know,  Bobby,  I  have  visited  this  tree 
every  day  since  you  placed  it  here,  and 
that  I  have  carried  life  to  it  each  time? 
At  evening  I  have  gently  rocked  it  to 
sleep  when  you  were  afraid  to  come 
out  in  the  dark.  So  don't  forget  me, 
Bobby,  for  your  Heavenly  Father  sent 
me  to  help  you." 

"And  I  too,"  came  a  cheery  voice 
and  Bobby  saw  beside  Miss  Breeze  a 
jolly  faced  old  man  whose  great  smile 
made  his  heart  leap  with  joy.  "I  am 
old  man  Sun,  and  I  just  want  to  tell 
you,  my  little  boy,  that  I  too  have 
watched  our  tree  dav  after  dav,  and 


though  sometimes  I  could  not  come, 
I  have  not  been  far  away  and  never 
forgot  to  peep  out  over  the  clou'ls  to 
see  if  it  was  all  right  Without  me  to 
help  you  you  could  not  have  made  it 
grow.  Why  look — here's  all  my  chil- 
dren, the  .dancing  Sunbeams.  They 
too  have  helped  you  for  I  send  them  in 
the  morning  before  you  are  out  of  bed. 
And  around  the  happy  faced  old  man 
danced  his  smiling  children. 

Pit,  pat,  pit,  pat,  sounded  the  foot- 
steps of  someone  else  and  Bobby  eag- 
erly turned  to  see  who  his  next  visitor 
could  be.  This  time  he  could  not 
smile  for  before  him  was  a  tall,  gloomy 
faced  man  with  great  tears  rolling 
down  his  cheeks.  When  he  appeared 
all  of  the  little  Sunbeams  began  to 
hide  behind  their  father  Sun  and  even 
he  looked  as  if  he  would  rather  not 
be  there.  A  low  voice  said,  "I  am 
Rainy  Rain,  have  you  forgotten  me, 
Bobby?  Surely  without  my  v^'atchful 
care  j'our  pretty  tree  could  not  have 
lived  and  grown.  I  have  refreshed  it 
with  nice  cool  baths  and  have  carried 
to  it  such  a  drink  as  you  could  not  give 
to  it.  Then  when  the  baby  apples  came 
I  was  the  first  to  wash  their  little  green 
faces,  and  I  still  keep  them  clean  even 
though  they  are  big  and  red  now." 

"Well,"  said  Bobby,  "I  surely  love 
every  one  of  you.  How  could  I  ever 
be  so  thoughtless  as  to  forget  you?" 
He  jumped  up  and  joined  hands  with 
them  as  they  danced  around  the  tree 
luntil  he  caught  h's  foot  in  the  long 
green  grass  and  rolled  over  in  it.  He 
suddenly  sat  up  and  looked  around 
him  but  all  of  his  friends  were  gone. 
He  had  been  asleep  and  as  he  rubbed 
his  eyes  he  looked  at  the  tree  and  real- 
ized that  all  he  had  dreamed  was  true. 

"I'm  .sorry,  old  tree,"  he  sail,  "I 
didn't  mean  to  forget  that  I  couldn't 
do  things  all  by  myself,  but  now  I 
know  I  can't.  I  can  only  do  my  part." 
And  as  if  to  answer  him  a  big  red  ap- 
ple came  tumbling  down  right  at  his 
feet. 
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Sunday  School  Conference  Thoughts* 

BY  PRESIDENT  ANTHON   H.   LUND 

I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  fill  up 
the  gaps  in  our  Sunday  School  corps 
of  teachers,  caused  by  the  departure 
of  approximately  ten  thousand  of  our 
young  men  engaged  in  the  Sunday 
School  work,   for  overseas  and  other 


♦Expressed  at  D.  S.  S.  U.  Conference, 
Oct.  6.   1918. 


military  service.  I  believe  that  we 
can  fill  up  the  ranks  and  get  teachers 
who  will  take  interest  in  our  children 
and  keep  our  Sunday  Schools  up  to 
the  high  standard  now  attained.  The 
Sunday  Schools  have  the  best  time  of 
the  day — the  morning — and  on  Sun- 
day— when  teachers  can  gather  with- 
out having  to  leave  their  work ;  and 
they  feel  built  up  by  this  privilege  just 
as  much  as  the  children. 

Teachers,  think  of  the  great  respon- 
sibility that  rests  upon  you,  to  teach 
the  young  children  the  Lord's  will ; 
what  He  wants  them  to  do ;  to  turn 
their  hearts  to  Him  and  make  them 
love  the  Gospel ;  to  love  the  truths  that 
are  taught ;  to  learn  to  be  obedient 
both  to  parents  and  teachers ;  and 
most  of  all,  to  teach  thein  obedience 
to  the  Master ;  to  keep  the  command- 
ments given  upon  Mount  Sinai,  when 
Moses  went  up  to  the  Lord :  that  these 
commandments  are  given  for  our  best 
good ;  and  that  the  children  should 
learn  how  valuable  they  are.  You 
should  teach  the  commandments  that 
our  Savior  gave  His  disciples  and  to 
all  the  world — they  should  be  im- 
printed upon  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren, that  they  may  love  God  above 
all  things  and  their  neighbors  as  them- 
selves. Jesus  showed  us  the  example ; 
He  loved  His  Heavenly  Father ;  He 
loved  His  fellow  men ;  He  loved  all, 
and  gave  His  life  for  us.  We  want  to 
impress  upon  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
I'ren  the  great  obligation  we  are  un- 
der to  our  Savior,  learn  what  He 
commanded  us  to  do,  and  try  to  fol- 
low it. 

BY    PRESIDENT    HEBER   J.    GRANT 

I  want  to  make  an  appeal  to  you 
here  tonight  to  attend  the  next  election 
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and  vote  for  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment prohibiting  whisky. 

The  people  who  would  like  to  have, 
this  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
fail — that  class  of  people  never  sleep. 
They  are  awake  early  and  late.  They 
have  no  politics  but  whisky.  They 
surrender  their  political  convictions 
on  all  occasions,  providing  they  can 
get  some  benefits  from  whisky. 

We  have  had  the  benefits  now  nearly 
two  years  of  Prohibition  in  our  State. 
We  know  of  these  benefits.  Now 
let  us  put  it  in  the  State  Constitution, 
so  that  we  will  get  this  fight  forever 
behind  us ;  and  then  we  can  take  up  a 
fight  against  tobacco  or  something 
else  that  ought  to  be  prohibited. 

BY  SECOND  ASSISTANT  GENERAL  SUPER- 
INTEDENT  STEPHEN  L.  RICHARDS 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  with  your  help,  can  equip  the 
men  who  have  gone  forth  to  fight  its 
battles,  with  uniforms  and  guns  and 
ammunition  and  tents  and  cots  and 
horses  and  ships  and  every  other  of 
that  kind  of  thing  which  is  needed 
upon  the  battlefield,  but  there  is  one 
piece  of  equipment  that  the  War  De- 
partment of  this  country  cannot  supply. 
That  equipment,  in  the  words  of  Sec- 
retary Baker,  is  "invisible  armor." 
My  fellow  Sunday  School  workers, 
will  you  respond  to  the  call  of  country 
and  give  the  men  "invisible  armor?" 
You  know  what  it  is.  It  is  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  and  there  are  none  who  can 
give  it  as  you  can  give  it.  You  expect 
to  be  proud  of  those  boys  "over 
there."  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  they  expect  to  be  proud  of  you 
over  here? 

In  the  words  of  Captain  Edwards, 
who  spoke  to  a  great  congregation  in 
this  house  last  night,  "God  help  us, 
not  to  do  'out  bit,'  but  to  do  our  best." 

BY  FIRST  ASSISTANT  GENERAL  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT DAVID   O.    MC  KAY 

There  is  just  one  feature  lacking  to 
make  this  one  of  the  most  memorable 
sessions  the  Sunday  School  Union  has 


ever  held.  That,  as  you  all  know,  is 
the  absence  of  our  General  Superin- 
tendent Joseph  F.  Smith.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, join  with  him  who  ofifers  the 
benediction  in  thanking  our  Father  in 
heaven  for  so  blessing  President 
Smith  that  he  has  been  able  to  attend 
so  many  sessions  of  our  General  Con- 
ference, and  unite  in  that  benediction 
and  in  our  future  prayers  in  our  Sun- 
day Schools  with  the  children  in  pray- 
ing for  the  restoration  of  President 
Smith's  health  and  the  prolongation 
of  his  life. 


My  Melody 

To  know  Jesus  and  make  Him 
known.  To  live  the  beautiful  life  that 
reflects  Christ. 

To  have  a  pure,  large,  happy  and 
brave  heart. 

To  see  earthly  things  in  a  heavenly 
light  and  do  my  work  with  all  my 
might. 

To  live  in  this  vvorld  as  a  child  on 
my  Father's  estate. 

To  speak  with  the  smooth  voice  that 
reveals  a  gentle  character. 

To  keep  my  eye  only  on  God  as  I 
strive  to  serve  Him  and  all  mankind. 

To  be  meetable,  lovable  and  help- 
able  to  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men, 
women  and  children. 

To  waste  no  thought  on  the  evil  acts 
of  others. 

To  love  nature  in  all  its  aspects, 
from  gray  to  gay. 

To  have  the  joy  of  adding  my  little 
to  the  good  done  in  this  world,  giving 
under  God,  a  full  expression  of  my 
individuality. 

To  be  ready  at  any  instant  to  meet 
my  King. 

To  end  life  with  all  debts  paid  and 
duty  done. 

To  be  patient  until  God  says  con- 
cerning my  life  on  earth,  "  'Tis  done," 
hoping  also  for  his  "Well  done." 

To  be  all  for  and  through  Christ 
(Eph.  S -.19). —William  Walter  Bar- 
ker, in  Watchman-Examiner. 
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VICTORY  EVERYWHERE 

The  greatest  battle  of  the  ages  has 
been  waged  during  the  past  month 
with  unprecedented  fury,  on  the  front 
from  the  North  Sea  to  Switzerland,  a 
distance  of  400  miles.  The  celebrated 
Hindenburg  line  of  formidable 
trenches  and  fortifications  has  crum- 
bled before  the  Allied  forces,  and  the 
Huns  have  been  driven  back  towards 
the  Rhine  with  tremendous  losses  of 
men,  guns  and  munitions  of  war.  At 
times  their  retreat  has  been  so  precip- 
itate and  demoralizing  as  to  constitute 
a  rout.  They  have  destroyed  the  towns 
and  villages  which  they  have  been 
compelled  to  desert  and  have  burned 
many  of  their  stores  of  supplies  when 
they  were  unable  to  remove  them.  The 
tide  of  their  enemy's  victory  has 
surged  over  the  German  army  with 
such  force  that  the  morale  of  the 
troops  has  been  shattered  and  they 
now  realize  how  false  was  their  boast- 
ful claim  of  invincibility. 

The  great  drive,  which  was  started 
by  the  Americans  at  Chateau-Thiery 
in  July  and  has  continued  with  more 
or  less  vigor  ever  since,  was  resumed 
with  tremendous  force  on  September 
13,  1918,  the  anniversary  of  General 
Pershing's  birthday,  the  special  ob- 
servance of  which  had  been  suggested 
by  the  French  people  in  honor  of  the 
General,  who  took  occasion  to  make 
that  a  red-letter  day  for  his  army.  The 
advance  of  the  American  troops  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  daring  events  that  has  occurred 
during  the  war.  Mr.  Baker,  Secretary 
of  War,  who  was  present  on  the  bat- 
tlefield and  witnessed  the  attack,  has 
just  returned  from  Europe  and  de- 
scribes it  as  follows : 

GENERAL  PERSHING's  BIRTHDAY  BATTLE 

"The  battle  of  St.  Mihiel  .started  the 
present  triumphant  advance  of  the  al- 


lied armies.  From  a  fortified  hill 
overlooking  the  battlefield,  I  saw  Gen- 
eral Pershing's  army  advance  into  the 
salient,  while  more  than  2,000  big  guns 
silenced  the  German  artillery  and 
pointed  the  wedge,  which  finally  cut 
ofif  the  salient  and  rescued  from  Ger- 
man occupation  French  soil  which  for 
four  years  had  been  in  their  posses- 
sion. 

_  "The  next  day  I  went  into  St.  Mi- 
hiel and  saw  the  people  at  the  end  of 
their  captivity  singing  the  national 
songs  of  France  and  having  a  festival 
of  thanksgiving  for  their  deliverance. 
The  blow  was  sudden  and  the  victory 
complete. 

"For  a  few  days  there  was  a  lull. 
Then,  by  a  concerted  movement,  the 
French  and  Americans  opened  a  new 
attack  from  the  Meuse  to  the  west, 
covering  the  Argonne  forest,  and  later 
the  battle  was  taken  up  on  the  entire 
front,  stretching  to  the  channel. 

"I  witnessed  the  start  from  one  of 
the  forts  of  Verdun  and  again  saw 
'^Hvisions  of  American  troops  pressing 
forward  with  irresistible  dash  through 
defenses  which  had  for  three  years 
seemed  impregnable.  The  streams  of 
German  prisoners  and  the  captured 
war  material  told  of  the  surprise  and 
rout  of  the  enemy.  The  cheer  of  our 
sold-ers  as  they  pressed  on  into  the 
battle,  and  the  brave  happiness  of  our 
wounded  in  the  hospitals  back  of  the 
line,  told  the  same  story.  The  Amer- 
ican army  had  shown  it  is  irresistible 
and  its  spirit  is  unconquerable. 

"The  allied  armies  are  now  in  the 
full  tide  of  victorious  advance.  Amer- 
ican divisions  are  fighting  with  the 
British,  with  the  French  and  in  their 
own  sectors  and  everywhere  the  en- 
emy is  in  retreat  and  disorder. 

"The  American  soldier  has  won  his 
wav  in  Europe  and  has  helped  to  ce- 
ment  for  all  time  the  good  will   and 
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good  feeling  which  unites  our  coun- 
tries. In  England,  France  and  Italy 
the  knightliness  of  America  and  her 
soldiers  in  the  war  has  won  the  ad- 
miration of  the  people  and  in  turn  the 
valor  and  sacrifice  of  the  European 
allies  and  4:heir  great  armies  have  been 
an  inspiration   to   Americans." 

VICTORIES     IN     PALESTINE     AND     ELSE- 
WTHERE 

The  Italians  are  driving  the  Aus- 
trians  out  of  Albania,  and  Greek 
troops  are  occupying  portions  of 
Macedonia,  evacuated  by  the  Bul- 
garians in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment made  when  the  armistice  was 
granted.  The  Austrian  base  at  Du- 
razzo  has  been  destroyed  by  the  allied 
fleets,  and  the  situation  of  this  war 
zone  is  becoming  more  and  more  dan- 
srerous  for  the  central  powers  and 
Turkey.  General  Allenby  has  prac- 
ticallv  finished  the  work  of  clearing 
no  Palestine,  and  has  captured  more 
than  50.000  Turks  since  he  began  his 
drive.  Portuguese  troops  have  routed 
the  remaining  Hun  forces  in  German 
East  Africa,  capturing  a  great  quan- 
tity of  material  and  some  prisoners. 
American  troops  gained  another  vic- 
tory in  the  vicinity  of  Archangel. 

American  airmen  have  turned  a  new 
trick  in  the  war  game.  It  seems  that 
some  of  the  advanced  units  were  lo- 
cated in  a  section  of  coimtrv  where 
the  roads  were  extremely  bad  and 
where  the  enemy's  artillery  made  it 
difficult  to  bring  up  food.  The  prob- 
lem was  solved  by  the  aviators,  who 
dropped  rations  to  the  men  from  the 
clouds.  Another  tally  for  Yankee  in- 
genuity. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  allied 
fleets  have  reduced  the  submarine 
menace  to  a  minimum.  American 
chasers  sunk  two  of  the  U-boats  dur- 
ing the  reduction  of  the  Austrian  base 
at  Durazzo,  Albania. 

PEACE  PROPOSALS 

.About  the  time  Bulgaria  surren- 
dered to  the  Allies,  Austria  sent  a  note 


to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  proposing  that  representatives 
of  all  the  belligerents  should  meet  in 
a  neutral  country  for  a  "confidential 
and  unbinding  discussion  on  the  basic 
principles  for  the  conclusion  of  peace." 
A  prompt  and  brief  reply  was  made 
by  Secretary  Lansing  as  follows : 

"I  beg  to  say  that  the  substance  of 
vour  communication  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  President,  who  now  di- 
rects me  to  inform  you  that  the  Qov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  feels 
that  there  is  only  one  reply  which  it 
can  make  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Imperial  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment. It  has  repeatedly,  and  with  en- 
tire candor,  stated  the  terms  upon 
which  the  United  States  would  con- 
sider peace,  and  can  and  will  entertain 
no  proposal  for  a  conference  upon  a 
matter  concerning  which  it  has  made 
its  position  and  purpose  so  plain." 

A  few  davs  later,  Germany,  through 
her  new  Imperial  Chancellor,  ad- 
■dressed  a  message  to  the  Allies,  ask- 
ing them  to  state  their  terms  and  in- 
timating that  Germany  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  the  fourteen  conditions 
contained  in  the  President's  message 
of  January  8.  1918,  and  also  suggest- 
ing an  armistice.  Secretary  Lansing 
replied  as  follows : 

SECRETARY     LANSING's     INQUIRIES     OF 
GERMANY 

"I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge, 
on  behalf  of  the  President,  your  note 
of  October  6,  enclosing  the  communi- 
cation from  the  German  government 
to  the  President :  and  I  am  instructed 
by  the  President  to  request  you  to 
make  the  following  communication  to 
the  imperial   German  chancellor : 

"Before  making  reply  to  the  request 
nf  the  imperial  German  government 
and  in  order  that  that  reply  shall  be 
candid  and  straightforward,  as  the 
momentous  interests  involved  require, 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
deems  it  necessary  to  assure  himself 
of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  note  of 
the  imperial  chancellor.     Does  the  im- 
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perial  chancellor  mean  that  the  im- 
perial German  government  accepts  the 
terms  laid  down  by  the  President  in 
his  address  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  the  8th  of  January, 
last,  and  in  subsequent  addresses  and 
that  its  object  in  entering  into  discus- 
sions would  be  only  to  agree  upon  the 
practical   details  of  their  application? 

"The  President  feels  bound  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  an 
armistice  that  he  would  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  propose  a  cessation  of  arms 
to  the  governments  with  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is 
associated  against  the  Central  Powers 
so  long  as  the  armies  of  those  powers 
are  upon  their  soil.  The  good  faith 
of  any  discussion  will  manifestly  de- 
pend upon  the  consent  of  the  Central 
Powers  immediately  to  withdraw  their 
forces  everywhere  from  invaded  ter- 
ritory. 

"The  President  also  feels  that  he  is 
justified  in  asking  whether  the  impe- 
rial chancellor  is  speaking  merely  for 
the  constituted  authorities  who  have 
so  far  conducted  the  war.  He  deems 
the  answers  to  these  questions  vital 
from  every  point  of  view." 

PEACE   PROPOSAL  A  TRICK 

The  peace  offer  of  Chancellor  Max- 
imilian was  clearly  intended  to  em- 
barrass this  Government  and  solidify 
that  of  the  kaiser.  By  offering  to 
accept  the  fourteen  conditions  laid 
down  by  President  Wilson  last  Jan- 
uary, ostensibly  as  a  basis  of  agree- 
ment but  really  as  a  basis  of  discus- 
sion, the  German  diplomat  expected 
to  accomplish  two  cherished  purposes : 

1.  If  received  in  good  faith  the 
ensuing  armistice  would  afford  the 
German  army  a  needed  rest,  and 
would  give  peace  propagandists  a  lull 
in  which  to  labor  with  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  America,  while  the  army 
increased  its  intrenchments. 

2.  If  rejected  the  Central  Powers 
would  be  able  to  hold  patriotic  revivals 
in  which  they  would  denounce  "the 
blood-thirstv   Americans,  bent  on  the 


complete  destruction  of  all  Germans," 
who  would  not  meet  the  kaiser  on  their 
own  terms. 

Either  way  the  wily  diplomat  from 
Bavaria  hoped  to  score  an  advantage, 
if  not  a  knockout.  The  reply  of  the 
President  put  the  Central  Powers  in 
a  most  embarrassing  predicament.  It 
stated,  in  effect,  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  now  and  always 
will  be  ready  to  discuss  peace,  but 
must  know  with  whom  such  discussion 
is  to  be  held ;  whether  it  be  with  a  re- 
sponsible people,  with  a  reliable  ruler, 
or  with  a  voiceless  people  whose  ab- 
solute master  considers  treaties  with 
other  nations  as  "scraps  of  paper"  to 
be  torn  to  pieces  and  scattered  to  the 
winds. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  1918,  Ger- 
many replied  as  follows: 

Germany's  reply 

"The  German  government  has  ac- 
cepted the  terms  laid  down  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  his  address  of  January 
the  eighth  and  in  his  subsequent  ad- 
dresses on  the  foundation  of  a  per- 
manent peace  of  justice.  Consequent- 
ly, its  object  in  entering  into  discus- 
sions would  be  only  to  agree  upon 
practical  details  of  the  application  of 
these  terms.  The  German  govern- 
ment believes  that  the  governments  of 
the  powers  associated  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  also  take 
the  position  taken  by  President  Wilson 
in  his  address.  The  German  govern- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  government,  for  the  pur- 
nose  of  brineing  about  an  armistice, 
declares  itself  ready  to  comply  with 
the  propositions  of  the  President  in 
regard  to  evacuation. 

"The  German  government  suggests 
that  the  President  may  occasion  the 
meeting  of  a  mixed  commission  for 
making  the  necessary  arrangements 
concerning  the  evacuation.  The  pres- 
ent German  government,  which  has 
undertaken  the  responsibility  for  this 
step   toward   peace,   has  been    formed 
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by  conferences  and  in  agreement  with 
the  great  majority  of  the  Reichstag. 
The  chancellor,  supported  in  all  of 
his  actions  by  the  will  of  this  majority, 
speaks  in  the  name  of  the  German 
igovernment  and  of  the  German  peo- 
ple." 

PUBLIC   SENTIMENT 

Thousands  of  telegrams  were  sent 
to  President  Wilson,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  stating  that  "before  any 
peace  terms  were  considered,  the 
United  States  and  associates  in  war 
should  demand,  as  proof  of  sincerity 
and  good  faith  of  the  common  ene- 
mies of  humanity,  the  surrender  of  the 
autocratic  and  military  leaders  of  the 
Central  Powers."  President  Joseph 
F.  Smith,  President  Richmond  of  the 
Commercial  Club,  L.  H.  Farnsworth, 
chairman  of  the  Utah  State  Council 
of  Defense.  President  George  Albert 
Smith  of  the  Utah  Society  of  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  Heber  J. 
Grant,  chairman  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
State  Central  Committee,  and  others, 
were  among  the  signers. 

The  press  throughout  the  country 
declared  for  "unconditional  surrender" 
and  insisted  that  "force  to  the  utmost 
must  be  applied  until  the  indecent, 
intolerable,  criminal  thing  that  now 
holds  out  its  dripping  hands  is  de- 
stroyed ;"  "that  autocracy  is  whipped 
and  knows  it  is  whipped ;"  and  that 
"<-here  is  but  one  answer  to  such  offers 
of  parley  as  have  been  made  ard  that 
answer  is  redoubled  efforts  aeainst  the 
enemy.  Those  who  are  fighting  in 
France  have  an  eye  on  Berlin,  and 
"owhere  else.  They  are  not  anxious 
for  a  kaiser-made  peace,  or  for  any 
neace  that  will  not  forever  settle  the 
nuestion  for  which  they  are  fiehtinsf. 
namely,  the  liberty  of  free  peoples.  If 
we  fail,  we  will  hear  from  graves  in 
France.  'Have  you  permitted  us  to  die 
in  vain  ?'  " 

On  the  14th  of  October.  1918.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  answered  Germany's 
proposition  for  peace  as  follows : 


PRESIDENT   WILSON  S  DECISION 

"The  unqualified  acceptance  by  the 
present  German  government  and  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  Reichstag  of  the 
terms  laid  down  by  the  President  of 
the  L'Uited  States  of  America  in  his 
address  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  the  eighth  of  January,  1918, 
and  in  his  subsequent  addresses  justi- 
fies the  President  in  making  a  frank 
and  direct  statement  of  his  decision 
with  regard  to  the  communications  of 
the  German  government  of  the  8th  and 
and  12th  of  October,  1918. 

"It  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  process  of  evacuation  and  the  con- 
ditions of  an  armistice  are  matters 
which  must  be  left  to  the  judgment 
and  advice  of  the  military  advisers  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Allied  governments,  and  the 
President  feels  it  his  duty  to  say  that 
no  arrangement  can  be  accepted  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
which  does  not  provide  absolutely  sat- 
isfactory safeguards  and  guarantees 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  present  mil- 
itary supremacy  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Allies  in  the 
field. 

"'He  feels  confident  that  he  can 
safely  assume  that  this  will  also  be  the 
judgment  and  decision  of  the  Allied 
governments. 

"The  President  feels  that  it  is  alsc 
his  duty  to  add  that  neither  the  Gov 
ernment  of  the  United  States  nor,  hv 
is  quite  sure,  the  governments  with 
which  the  Government  of  the  Lfnited 
States  is  associated  as  a  belligerent, 
will  consent  to  consider  an  armistice 
so  long  as  the  armed  forces  of  Ger 
many  continue  the  illegal  and  inhuman 
practices  which  they  persist  in. 

"At  the  very  time  that  the  German 
igovernment  approaches  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  with  pro- 
posals of  peace  its  submarines  are  en- 
gaged in  sinking  passenger  ships  at  sea 
and  not  the  ships  alone  but  the  very 
boats  in  which  their  passengers  and 
crew  seek  to  make  their  way  to  safety ; 
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and    in    their   present   enforced   with 
'-awal  from  Flanders  and  France  the 
G'^'^man  armies  are  pursuing-  a  course 
of  wanton   destruction   which   has  al 
ways  been  regarded  as  in  direct  viola 
tion  of  the  rules  and  practices  of  civil- 
ized warfare. 

"Cities  and  villages,  if  not  destroyed, 
are  being  stripped  of  all  they  contain 
not  only  of  property  but  often  of  their 
very  inhabitants.  The  nations  asso- 
ciated against  Germany  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms 
while  acts  of  inhumanity  and  spolia- 
tion and  despoliation  are  being  con- 
tinued, which  they  justly  look  upon 
with  horror  and  with  burning  hearts. 
"It  is  necessary  also  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  possibility  of  misun- 
derstanding that  the  President  should 
very  solemnly  call  the  attention  of  the 
o-overnment  of  Germany  to  the  lan- 
'^uage  and  plain  intent  of  one  of  the 
terms  of  peace  which  the  German  gov- 
ernment has  now  accepted.  It  is  con- 
tained in  the  address  of  the  President 
delivered  at  Mt.  Vernon  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  last. 

'"It  is  as  follows:  'The  destruction 
of  every  arbitrary  power  anywhere 
that  can  separately,  secretly  and  of  its 
single  choice  .disturb  the  peace  of  the 
world ;  or  if  it  cannot  be  presently  de- 
'■troved,  at  least  its  reduction  to  vir- 
tual impotency.'  The  power  which  has 
hitherto  controlled  the  German  nation 
is  of  the  sort  here  described.  It  is 
within  the  choice  of  the  German  nation 
to  alter  it.  The  President's  words  just 
quoted  naturally  constitute  a  condition, 
a  precedent  to  peace,  if  peace  is  to 
come  by  the  action  of  the  German 
people  themselves.  The  President 
feels  bound  to  sav  that  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  peace,  will,  in  his  judgment, 
depend  upon  the  definiteness  and  the 
satisfactory  character  of  the  guaran- 
tees which  can  be  given  in  this  funda- 
mental matter.  It  is  indispensable  that 
the  governments  associated  against 
Germany  should  know  beyond  a  per- 
adventure  with  whom  they  are  deal- 
insr." 


.\UTOCRACY    CRUMBLING 

The  war  will  now  be  waged 
with  greater  force,  if  possible,  than 
ever  before.  Secretary  Baker  •  an- 
nounced, at  the  time  the  President's 
answer  was  issued,  that  the  United 
States  would  continue  to  send  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  million  troops  to  Europe 
each  month. 

Reports  from  the  neutral  countries 
state  that  there  is  a  strong  probability 
the  German  people  will  not  long  per- 
mit the  Kaiser  and  his  minions  to  ob- 
struct the  way  to  peace.  Turkey  and 
Austria-Hungary  have  already  asked 
for  a  separate  peace,  and  when  Ger- 
many is  left  alone  in  the  field,  it  will 
"ot  take  long  for  her  people  to  see  the 
hand  writing  on  the  wall  and  then  au- 
tocracy will  fall. 

Dispatches  from  Berlin  state  that 
President  Wilson's  answer  produced 
a  great  financial  panic,  and  that  in  an- 
ticipation of  an  uprising  of  the  people, 
preparations  have  been  made  to  have 
three  army  corps  in  readiness  to  march 
simultaneously  into  Berlin,  from  dif- 
ferent directions,  to  co-operate  with 
the  "guard  corps"  located  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  citv,  so  that  anti-militaristic 
mobs  would  be  caught  in  the  "jaws  of 
the  huge  trap." 

FIN. -XL    NOTES 

In  reply  to  President  Wilson's  note 
Germany  hopes  the  United  States  will 
approve  of  no  demand  which  would 
be  irreconcilable  with  the  honor  of  the 
German  people  and  with  the  opening 
of  the  way  to  a  peace  of  justice:  pro- 
tests against  the  references  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  illegal  and  inhumane 
acts ;  denies  that  the  German  navy 
purposely  destroyed  lifeboats  with 
passengers  and  proposes  that  the  facts 
lae  cleared  up  by  neutral  commissions : 
avers  she  has  dispatched  orders  to  sub- 
marine commanders  precluding  the 
torpedoing  of  passenger  ships ;  sug- 
gests to  President  Wilson  that  an  op- 
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portunity  be  brought  about  for  fixing 
the  details  of  the  evacuation  of  occu- 
pied territories :  announces  a  funda- 
mental change  in  the  German  consti- 
tion  providing  for  representation  of 
the  people  in  the  divisions  concern- 
ing peace  and  war,  and  that  the  present 
government  has  been  formed  in  com- 
plete accordance  therewith  ;  that  no  fu- 
ture German  government  will  be  able  to 
take  or  hold  office  unless  it  possesses 
the  confidence  of  a  majority  of  the 
reichstag,  that  conditions  of  an  arm- 
istice should  be  left  to  the  military  ad- 
visors and  that  the  actual  standard  of 
power  on  both  sides  in  the  field  should 
form  the  basis  of  arrangements. 

Germany  claims  the  sanction  of  in- 
ternational law  for  carrying  out  de- 
struction of  property  during  retreats 
and  says  her  troops  are  under  strict 
instructions  to  spare  private  property 
and  care  for  the  population  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  Where  transgressions 
occur,  the  note  says,  the  guilty  are 
being  punished. 

The  President's  final  reply  to  Ger- 
many, given  out  Oct.  23,  1918,  recites 
that  on  account  of  the  unreserved  ac- 
ceptance of  all  the  terms  laid  down  in 
his  addresses  he  cannot  decline  to  take 
up  with  the  allied  governments  the 
question  of  an  armistice ;  but  warns 
Germany  that  the  word  of  the  hitherto 
masters  of  that  government  cannot  be 
taken.  The  President's  note  concludes 
as  follows : 

"Feeling  that  the  whole  peace  of 
the  world  depends  now  on  plain  speak- 
ing and  straightforward  action,  the 
president  deems  it  his  duty  to  say, 
without  any  attempt  to  soften  what 
may  seem  harsh  words,  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  do  not  and  cannot 
trust  the  word  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  the  masters  of  German 
policy,  and  to  point  out  once  more 
that  in  concluding  peace  and  attempt- 
ing to  undo  the  infinite  injuries  and  in- 
justices of  this  war  the  government  of 
the  United  States  cannot  deal  with  any 
but  veritable  representatives  of  the 
German    people    who    have    been    as- 


sured of  a  genuine  constitutional 
standing  as  the  real  rulers  of  Ger- 
many. If  it  must  deal  with  the  mili- 
tary masters  and  the  monarchial  auto- 
crats of  Germany  now,  or  if  it  is  like- 
ly to  have  to  deal  with  them  later  in 
regard  to  the  international  obligations 
of  the  German  empire,  it  must  de- 
mand, not  only  peace  negotiations,  but 
surrender.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by 
leaving  the  essential  thing  unsaid." 

The  President  has,  in  accordance 
with  his  note,  submitted  the  questions 
to  the  governments  associated  with  the 
United  States,  as  belligerents,  and  as 
we  go  to  press  a  conference  is  in  ses- 
s'on  at  Versailles,  France,  considering 
the  terms  upon  which  the  allies  will 
consent  to  an  armistice. 

A    MEMORABLE  DAY 

September  12,  will  be  regardetl  as 
one  of  the  momentous  occasions  stand- 
ing out  in  American  history,  for  it  is 
the  day  upon  which  13,000,000  men 
within  the  fighting  age  (18  to  45)  reg- 
istered their  names  in  order  that  they 
might  be  called  up  and  examined  as 
to  their  fitness  for  service  in  the  great- 
est of  all  wars.  The  men  who  are 
finally  selected  to  cross  the  seas  will 
strengthen  General  Pershing's  army  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  finishing  stroke 
may  be  given  the  enemy  and  peace 
restored  to  the  world.  So  these  Amer- 
ican citizens  will  have  a  chance  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  and  bring  added 
glory  to  the  flag  of  their  Country. 

CONFERENCE 

The  General  Conference  of  the 
Church,  held  in  October,  was  a 
memorable  event.  Grave  fears  had 
been  entertained  by  the  people  that 
President  Joseph  F.  Smith  would  not 
be  able  to  be  present  on  account  of  his 
illness.  It  was  therefore  an  agreeable 
surprise  when,  promptly  at  ten  o'clock 
on  the  opening  day.  President  Smith 
came  up  the  steps  at  the  rear  of  the 
pulpit ;  the  organist  struck  a  mighty 
chord  on  the  big  instrument  and  the 
vast   congregation,  with  one  impulse, 
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arose  and  stood  at  reverential  atten- 
tion. 

President  Smith  made  a  few  open- 
ing remarks  and  was  followed  by  Pres- 
i''ents  Lund  and  Penrose,  who  report- 
ed that  the  work  of  the  Lord  was 
progressing  favorably  and  the  Church 
increasing  in  numbers,  as  well  as  in 
good  works. 

President  Penrose  urged  upon  the 
people  the  importance  of  celestial  mar- 
riage, the  union  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
for  time  and  eternity.  He  declared  that 
olural  marriages  were  now  forbidden 
^v  the  Church,  as  well  as  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  denounced  those  who 
entered  into  them  or  advised  others  to 
do  so.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
marks, President  Smith  said : 


PRESIDENT  JOSEPH  F.  SMITH 

"I  feel  it  imperative  upon  myself  to 
indorse  and  affirm  without  reservation 
the  statement  that  has  been  made  by 
President  Penrose.  I  want  to  say  to 
this  congregation  and  to  the  world  that 
never,  at  any  time,  since  m^  presidency 


in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints,  have  I  authorized  any 
man  to  perform  a  plural  marriage, 
and  never,  since  my  presidency  of  the 
Church,  has  any  plural  marriage  been 
performed  with  my  sanction  or  knowl- 
edge or  with  the  consent  of  the 
Church.  Therefore,  such  marriages  as 
have  been  performed  unlawfully  and 
contrary  to  the  order  of  the  Church 
are  null  and  void  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  man  and  are  not  marriages  at  all." 

The  sermons  were  all  patriotic  and 
inspiring.  The  brethren  showed  how 
ancient  prophecy  had  been  fulfilled  in 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus, in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  in  the  establishment  of  our 
Republic.  They  pointed  out  the  neces- 
sity for  such  a  government  as  that  of 
the  LTnited  States,  in  order  to  permit 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  of 
Tesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  upon 
the  earth.  They  declared  it  to  be  the 
mission  of  our  glorious  country  to  ex- 
tend the  principles  of  democracy  and 
free  government  to  all  the  world,  de- 
claring that  those  who  are  fighting  for 
this  great  cause  of  human  liberty  are 
Mist  as  much  entitled  to  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Lord  as  those  who  are 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  nations. 
.Allusion  was  made  to  some  of  the 
preat  problems  that  will  have  to  be 
solved  after  the  war  is  ended,  and  the 
people  were  urged  to  do  their  part  to 
carrv  on  the  war. 

President  Smith,  at  the  close  of  the 
conference,  recommended  that  the 
Church  appropriate  $250,000  for  che 
Purchase  of  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
Pnnds.  The  vast  congregation  voted 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  recom- 
mendation. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  abund- 
antly manifest  in  all  the  meetings  and 
the  people  went  home  rejoicing  be- 
cause of  the  spiritual  feast  of  which 
they  had  partaken.  Every  soul  was 
filled  with  gratitude  to  God  for  en- 
abling their  beloved  President  to  be 
present  and  thousands  of  fervent  pray- 
ers were  offered  up  for  his  speedy  re- 
'itoration  to  health. 
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Superintendents'  Department 

General  Superintendency,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and  Stephen  L.  Richards 
SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  JANUARY,  1919 
While  of  these  emblems  we  partake 
In  Jesus'  name  and  for  His  sake, 
Let  us  remember  and  be  sure 

Our  hearts  and  hands  are  clean  and  Pure. 

CONCERT  RECITATIONS  FOR  JANUARY,  1919 
(1  Cor.  12:3) 

"No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

(Doctrine  and  Covenants  136:33) 

"My  Spirit  is  sent  forth  into  the  world  to  enlighten  the  humble  and  contrite,  and 
to  the  condemnation  of  the  unworthy." 

Uniform  Fast  Day  Lesson,  January  5,  1919 
Subject:— "The  Holy  Ghost." 


Text:  We  believe  that  the  first  prin- 
ciples and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  are: 
(1)  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  (2) 
Repentance;  (3)  Baptism  by  immersion 
for  the  remission  of  sins;  (4)  Laying  on 
of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — 
Articles   of    Faith,   4. 

1.  The  Holy  Ghost  Promised. 

a.  To  Adam   (P.   of   G.   P.,   Moses  6: 

51). 

b.  By  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  3:2,  3, 

11;    Mark    1:8;    Luke    3:16;    com- 
pare John   1:29-33.) 

c.  By  Jesus  Christ. 

(1)  To  Nicodemus  (John  3:3-5). 

(2)  To  His  apostles  (John  14:16,17, 
26;  15:26;  16:7,  13;  compare  Acts 
1:5;   see   further  Acts  2:1-4,  38). 

(3)  To  the  Nephites   (B.  of  M.,   Ill 

N«phi    11:36;    12:2). 

(4)  To  the  Church  in  the  present  dis- 
pensation (Doc.  and  Gov.  84-64). 

2.  Bestowal  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

a.     Necessary    conditicns    on    the    part 
of  the  recipient. 

(1)  Repentance  and  baptism  required 
(Acts  2:38,  and  other  references 
already  cited).  Note  the  in- 
stance of  Paul  re-baptizing  the 
twelve  disciples  at  Ephesus,  be- 
cause of  probable  defect  in  their 
first  baptism,  after  which  ordi- 
nance he  conferred  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Acts  19:1-7).  See  in- 
stance of  the  converted  Samari- 
tans (Acts  8:5-8,  12,  14-17). 

(2)  Some  people  cannot  receive  the 
companionship  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
rjohn  14:16,  17). 

(3)  Temporary  companionship  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  possible  even  before 
baptism.     See  instance  of  the  de- 


vout Gentile,  Cornelius,  (Acts 
10).  In  such  cases  compliance 
with  the  prescribed  requirements 
is  necessary  to  the  continuation 
of  ministrations  by  the  Hoi] 
Ghost, 
b.     Ordinance  of  bestowal. 

(1)  By  the  authority  of  the  Holj 
Priesthood.  The  higher  or  Mel- 
chisedek  Preisthood  requisite 
(Acts  8:5-17;  Doc.  and  Gov.,  20: 
38-43). 

(2)  Accompanied  by  the  laying  on  oi 
hands  (Acts  8:14-17;  19:2-6;  com- 
pare II  Timothy  1:16;  Hebrews 
6:1,  2;  B.  of  M.,  Alma  31:36;  III 
Nephi  18:36,  37;  Doc.  and  Cov. 
20:41,  43;  see  also  35:6;  39:6,  23; 
49:11-14). 

Note  that  the  ordinance  of  con- 
ferring the  Holy  Ghost  is 
also  a  confirmation  of  the 
baptized  candidate  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ. 
.  Personality  and  Powers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

a.  A  personage. 

(1)  One  of  the  Godhead. 

(2)  A  personage  of  spirit,  not  taber- 
nacled in  a  body  of  flesh  and 
bones  (Doc.  and  Cov.,  130:22; 
read  with  care  B.  of  M.,  I  Nephi 
11:11). 

b.  Possessed    of    personal     attributes 

and  affections.  Thus  He  teaches 
(John  14:26;  16:13);  reproves 
(John  16:8);  is  grieved  (Ephes- 
ians  4:.30),   etc. 

c.  Special   gifts  of  the   Spirit   (1    Cor- 

12:8;  see  also  B.  of  M..  Moroni  10: 
8-18). 
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Sunday  School  Conventions,  1919 

Sunday  School  Conventions  will  be 
held  in  the  following  stakes  on  the  dates 
and  at  the  places  named. 

Stake  Superintendents,  without  any 
further  notice,  should  at  once  consult 
with  their  respective  Stake  Presidencies, 
g.et  their  approval  of  these  appointments, 
and  enlist  their  aid  in  making  the  con- 
ventions a  success.  When  so  approved, 
superintendents  of  stakes  grouped  for 
convention  work  should  meet  and  ap- 
point the  necessary  committees,  make 
afsignments  of  topics,  and  arrange  for 
carrying  out  the  canvention  program. 
The  Superintendent  of  the  stake  in  which 
the  convention  is  to  be  held  is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  preliminary  arrange- 
ments, and  call  the  first  meeting. 

January  12,  1919. 

Morgan,     North    Weber,     Ogden,    and 
Weber,    at    Weber    Stake    Academy, 
Ogden. 
Utah,  at  Provo. 
January  19,  1919. 

Cottonwood,    Granite,    and    Jordan,    at 
Granite  Stake  House. 
January  26,  1919. 

Box    Elder,   and    Bear   River,   at    Brig- 
ham  City. 
February  2,  1919. 

Alpine,  at  American  Fork. 
Ensign,    Salt    Lake,    North    Davis,   and 
South    Davis,    at    Barratt,    Hall,    Salt 
Lake   City. 
February  9,  1919. 

Nebo,  and  Tintic,  at   Payson. 
Cache,  and  Hyruni,  at  Logan. 
February  16,   1919. 
Pioneer,   Liberty,  and  Tooele,   at   Bar- 
ratt Hall,   Salt  Lake   City. 
February  23,  1919. 

Fremont,    and     Yellowstone,    at    Rex- 
burg. 
March  2,  1919. 
North  Sanpete,  and  South  Sanpete,  at 
Ephraim. 
March  9,  1919. 

Bingham,   Blackfoot,   Rigby,   and   Shel- 
ley, at  Idaho  Falls. 
March  16,  1919. 

Woodruff,  at  Evanston. 
March  23,  1919. 

Oneida,  and  Benson,  at  Lewiston. 
June  22,  1919. 

Panguitch,   at   Panguitch. 
June  29,   1919, 

Kanab,  at  Kanab. 
July  13,  1919. 

Summit,  at  Coalville. 
July  20,  1919. 

Star  Valley,  at  Afton. 
Bear   Lake,   and   Montpelier,   at   Mont- 
pelier. 


August  10,  1919. 

Duchesne,  at  Roosevelt. 
Uintah,  at  Vernal. 

.  STAKE  BOARD  MEETING 

9  a.  m. 

For  Stake  Presidencies,  Members  of 
High  Councils  assigned  to  Sunday  School 
matters.  Stake  Sunday  School  Superin- 
tendencies  and  Boards. 

1.  Song,  "Sowing"   (D.  S.  S.  Songs,   No. 

37). 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Roll. 

4.  Questionaire. 

(The  following  questions  are  to  be  an- 
swered at  this  meeting  by  Stake 
Superintendent:) 

a.  What  was  your  Stake   Board  mem- 

bership January,   1917? 

b.  What  is  your  present  membership? 

c.  To   what   extent   have   Stake    Board 

members  been  assigned  to 

(1)  Teacher-Training   Class   work. 

(2)  Local   Class  work? 

d.  Have   you    continued   your   monthly 

Union  Meetings?  If  not,  have  you 
held  Superintendents'  Monthly 
Meetings? 

e.  Have    you    held   your   thrice   annual 

Stake  Union  Meetings? 

f.  Which    method    is    best    adapted    to 

your   conditions? 
Open  discussion. 

5.  Instructions   by   General    Board   mem- 

bers. 
6  Benediction   at  9:50. 

UNION  ASSEMBLY 

10  a.  m. 

At  this  meeting  a  special  effort  shouUl 
be  made  by  Stake  and  Ward  Superin- 
tendents to  have  100%  in  attendance. 
The  follov^'ing  are  also  cordially  invited 
to  be  in  attendance:  Stake  Presidencies, 
Members  of  High  Councils  having  been 
assigned  to  attend  to  Sunday  School  mat- 
ters, and  all  other  High  Councilors  who 
can  possibly  be  present,  and  at  least  one 
member  from  each  Bishopric,  and  the 
others,  also,  if  they  can  attend. 

1.  Song,    "We    are   Workers"    (No.    160). 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Song,    "If    there's    Sunshine    in    Your 

Heart"  (No.  222). 

4.  Topic:     The  "Selective"  Draft  for  the 

Sunday  School 

— General    Board    member 

a.  The  call  for  the  boys. 

b.  No   exemptions. 

c.  No   deferred   classifications. 

5.  Instructions      concerning      details      of 

convention   work,   by   member    Com- 
mittee on  Arrangements. 

6.  Marching  to  Departments  at  10:40. 
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TRAINING  IN  DEPARTMENTS 
Superintendents'    Department 

(Including  Teacher-Training  Class 
leaders  and  Librarians.  A  special  invi- 
tation should  be  extended  to  Stake  Presi- 
dencies, High  Councilors  and  Bishoprics 
to  attend  this  department.) 
1.     Questionaire. 

(Stake  Superintendents  should  collect 
the  data  and  come  prepared  to  an- 
swer these  questions.) 

a.  When  are  your  Priesthood  Meetings 

held? 

b.  If  Sunday  morning,  what  percentage 

of  the  Priesthood  remain  for  Sun- 
day School? 

c.  What    efifect    does    the    dismissal    of 

Priesthood  Meeting  at  the  time  of 
convening  Sunday  School  have  on 
the  school? 

d.  In  what  classes  are  members  of  the 

Priesthood  engaged  as  teachers? 
Discussion. 

e.  What  are  the  text  books  for  1919? 

f.  What   methods   have   you   employed, 

and  what  do  you  recommend  to  get 
text   books   into   the   hands   of  the 
pupils? 
Discussion. 

g.  How        many        Teacher  -  Training 

classes     have     you     established    in 
your  Stake? 
h.   How   many    schools     are     following 
the  prescribed  order  of  business  for 
general    Sunday    School  exercises? 
i.  Have  advancements  and  promotions 
been  made  in  accordance  with  the 
general  plan? 
Discussion. 
2    Sunday      School      Officers'      Training 
Camps. 
(Topics     should     be     assigned     to    ten 
Ward    Superintendents    who   will    be 
limited  to  two  minutes  each.) 

a.  Superintendents'    Council     Meetings 

— results  attained. 

b.  Prayer    meetings — How    to    conduct 

an  ideal  one. 

c.  The  Local  Board  Business  Meeting. 

d.  Teacher-Training  Classes. 

(1)  Purpose. 

(2)  How  conducted. 

e.  Co-operation      of      Superintendency 

and  Chorister  and  Organist. 

f.  Benefits  derived  from   Concert  Reci- 

tations. 

g.  Time      necessary      for      department 

work. 

h.  How   to    conduct   the   general    exer- 
cises w'thin  the  time  allowed, 
d)   Pre-Sundav  School  work. 

i.   Necessity  of  Snperintendenries   con- 
sulting with  their  teachers. 

j.  Suggestions  for  the  enlistment  of  the 
unenrolled. 


k.  Suggestions   on   how   to   secure    the 
maximum  attendance  and  efifort  of 
teachers. 
Discussion. 

3.  Instructions  by   General   Board  mem- 

ber. 

4.  Benediction. 

Secretaries'   Department 

1.  Song. 

2.  The   Secretary's   Qualifications. 

a.  Experience — training. 

b.  Conscientiousness. 

c.  Reliability — dependability. 

d.  Co-operation — courtesy — tact. 

e.  Spirituality. 

f.  Enthusiasm — optimism. 
Six  two-minute  papers. 
Discussion. 

3.  The  Secretary's  Relationships. 

a.  To  the  Superintendency. 

b.  To  the  teachers. 

c.  To  the  school. 

d.  To  the  pupils. 

Four  two-minute   papers. 
Discussion. 

4.  The  Secretary's  Problems. 

Open  discussion  of  the  Secretary's 
practical  problems.  In  order  to  stim- 
ulate activity  and  discussion,  stake  sec- 
retary should  assign  six  efficient  secre- 
taries to  explain  their  methods  of  tak- 
ing care  of  minutes,  percentages,  re- 
ports, teachers'  rolls,  or  other  items 
that  worry  local  secretaries. 

5.  Benediction. 

Choristers'  and  Organists  Department 

Topic,  "Essentials  for  Leadership." 
Five-minute  talk  by  Stake  Chorister  or 
member  of  Choristers'  department. 

The  above  subject  to  be  treated  inde- 
pendently of  the  following  sub-topics, 
which  should  each  have  an  individual  as- 
signment and  each  speaker  to  occupy 
three  minutes. 

1.  "Time  Beating." 

a.  How  to  beat  time. 

b.  Its  purpose. 

c.  Value     from    a    disciplinary      stand- 

point. 

2.  "The  Composition." 

a.  A  thorough  analysis  of  the  compo- 

sition. 

b.  A   mental   concept   of  its   treatment. 

c.  A  definite  ideal  in  presentation. 
.1  "The   School." 

a.  The  Chorister's  responsibility  to  the 

school. 

b.  Importance    of    manitaining    the    in- 

terest. 

c.  Conservation  of  time  with  maximum 

results. 
4    "Thought    Development  " 
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a.  Its  purpose. 

b.  The  mental  picture. 

c.  Results. 

5.  "Mannerisms." 

a.  Effect  on   the   school. 

b.  Remedy. 

6.  "Emotional   Expression." 

a.  Its  meaning  and  power. 

b.  Can  it  be  cultivated? 

7.  "Hypercritical   Conductors." 

a.  Have  we  such  choristers? 

b.  Is  such  criticism  harmful  or  helplul? 

c.  Does   it   presuppose   egotism   or   au- 

thoritative conducting? 

8.  "Imagination." 

a.  Its  importance  in   conducting. 

b.  Dominant     factor    if    properly     con- 

trolled. 

c.  Its  effect  on  the  emotional  nature. 

9.  "Purpose  of  Music  in  the  School." 

a.  As  a  means  of  discipline. 

b.  To  enhance  the  value  of  the  written 

word. 

c.  To  enforce  the  truth. 

d.  To  develop  the  esthetical  nature. 
10    Attitude  of  the  Chorister  toward  the 

School. 

a.  One  of  duty  and  service. 

b.  One  of  sympathetic  devotion  to  the 

work. 

In  order  to  make  this  program  effec- 
tive it  is  most  vital  that  the  sub-topics  be 
assigned  to  ten  capable  persons  who  will 
condense  the  subject  matter  so  that  it 
can  be  delivered  in  the  allotted  three 
minutes.     Discussion  to  follow. 

The  Essentials  of  the  Efficient  Organ- 
ist in  the  Sunday  School. 

1.  Musical  Ability. 

a.  Natural. 

(1)  Benefits  of. 

(2)  Dangers  in  relynis  too  vnuch  on. 

(3)  Proper   use   of. 

b.  Acquired. 

(1)  Benefits  of. 

(2)  Dangers  in  relying  too  much  on 

(3)  How  obtained. 

(4)  Value  of  experience. 

c.  Combined  natural  and  acquired. 

2.  Resourcefulness  and  Tact. 

a.  Ability  to  adapt  oneself  to  any  con- 

dition. 

b.  Ability  to  m.eet  any  emergency. 
("Give  examples.) 

c.  Consideration  for  the   chorister. 

d.  Intimate  knowledge  of  all  conditions 

and  details  in  the  school. 

3.  Sense   of   Responsibility. 

a.  Punctuality. 

b.  Preparation. 

c.  Performance. 

d.  Regularity. 

e.  Progressiveness. 

4.  Faith.  '      '        "  "  .  ' 


a.  In  God. 

b.  In  His  children. 

c.  In  the  Gospel. 

d.  In  the  purpose  of  the  Sunday  School. 

e.  In  the  power  of  music  aind  song  to 

realize  this  purpose. 

Note. — Each  sub-topic  should  be  as- 
signed to  an  organist  for  a  two-minute 
paper,  to  be  followed  by  a  general  dis- 
cussion. Opportunity  should  be  given  in 
the  department  for  asking  and  answering 
any  questions.  An  effort  should  be  made 
to  get  as  many  as  possible  to  take  part. 

Parents'  Department 

General  theme  or  topic:  "The  Home 
Eighteen  Years  Ago  and  Now;  what,  so 
far,  has  the  New  Century  done  for  the 
Home?" 

Papers  to  be  written,  presented,  and 
discussed  on  each  of  the  following  sub- 
topics: 

1.  Changes   in    home    conditions   making 

for  or  against  better  health. 

a.  Sanitation  (physical  cnnditions  gen- 

erally). 

b.  Health-producing    habits    and   prac- 

tices of  parents,  also  practices 
against  health. 

c.  Home    customs    or    regulations    for 

and  against. 

2.  Loss    and    gain    in    making    home    the 

social  center. 

a.  Providing  physical  means  or  sugges- 

tions favorable  and  unfavorable. 

b.  Habits  or  practices  of  parents  which 

promote  in,  or  which  restrain  in,  or 
which  divert  social  activities  from 
the  home. 

c.  Community     customs     which     make 

for  or  against  the  social  home. 

3.  Progress  forward  or  backward  in  mak- 

ing or  maintaining  the  home  as  the 
spiritual  or  religious  center  of  the 
members  of  the  family  group. 

a.  Physical   aids   or   helps   to    spiritual 

thought  or  conditions  which  lead 
the  mind  from  things  religious. 

b.  Gain  or  loss  in  percent  of  parents' 

home  moods  now  spiritual  or  re- 
ligious as  against  proportion  of 
home  life  given  up  to  the  higher 
ideals  eighteen  years  ago. 

c.  What   advance,    if   any,   in    carrying 

our  religion  from  our  home  rather 
than  to  our  home. 

Note. — It  is  suggested  that  sorne  in- 
terest may  be  added  to  the  discussion  of 
the  above  topics  by  a  brief  survey  of  the 
effect  on  home  life  of  the  bringing  into 
the  home  of  ready-to-wear  clothes,  ready- 
to-eat  foods,  and  ready  to  reproduce  en- 
tertainment (victrola,  player  piano,  etc.); 
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or,   in   a  single   sentence,   the  passing  of 
the  home  as  a  producing  center. 

Theological  Department 

Effective  Teaching. 

"The  equipment  of  the  teacher  em- 
braces three  distinct  processes:  First, 
the  teacher  must  understand  the  activities 
of  the  growing  soul;  second,  the  teacher 
must  understand  the  subject  matter  which 
constitutes  the  nutrition  upon  which  the 
soul  grows  *  *  *  *  .  third,  the 
teacher  must  understand  how  to  interpret 
this  subject  matter  from  time  to  time 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  and 
in  the  right  order  to  the  growing  soul." — 
Brumbaugh. 

1.  Adapting    te.xt    book    material    to    the 
students. 

a.  Should  the  lesson  oe  diluted  by  use 

of  outside  material  or  will  some  in- 
tensive method  of  treatment  suc- 
ceed best? 

b.  May   all    students   be   reached   alike 

with  your  lesson  material? 

c.  Methods  of  using  material  to  reach 

all  stages  of  growth  or  soul  devel- 
opment of  students. 
2    Genuinely    effective    teaching    depends 
on  careful  home  study. 

3.  Methods   employed   in   home   prepara- 

tion. 

a.  Is  the  desultory  reading  of  the  les- 

son sufficient? 

b.  Does  interrogating  one's  self  assist 

one  in  learning  the  lesson? 

c.  What  is  the  value  of  making  an 
outline  or  analysis  of  lesson? 

4.  Scripture    reading    as    an    aid    to    the 

teacher. 

a.  Is  a  healthy  religious  growth,  in  a 
manner,  dependent  upon  Scripture 
reading? 

b.  Does  it  enrich  the  teacher's  language 

and  fund  of  illustrations? 

5.  .Advantages    of    Scripture     reading    to 

students. 

Thoreau  once  said,  "Read  not  the 
Times;  read  the  Eternities."  Rus- 
kin  says,  "All  books  are  divisible  into 
two  classes,  the  books  of  the  hour 
and  the  books  of  all  time."  Dr.  Faber 
says,  commenting  on  the  English 
Bible: 

"It  lives  on  the  ear,  like  a  music 
that  can  never  be  forgotten,  like  the 
sound  of  church  bells,  which  the 
convert  hardly  knows  how  he  can 
forego.  Its  felicities  often  seem  to 
be  almost  things  rather  than  mere 
words.  It  is  part  of  the  national 
mind  and  the  anchor  of  national 
seriousness.  The  memory  of  the 
dead  passes  into  it.  The  potent  tra- 
ditions of  childhood  are  stereotyped 
in  its  verses.     The  power  of  all   the 


griefs  and  trials  of  a  man  is  hidden 
beneath  its  words.  It  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  best  moments,  and 
all  that  there  has  been  about  him  of 
soft  and  gentle  and  pure  and  peni- 
tent and  good  speaks  to  him  forever 
out  of  his  English  Bible.  It  is  his 
sacred  thing,  which  doubt  has  never 
dimmed  and  controversy  never 
soiled.  In  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  there  is  not  a  protestant 
with  one  spark  of  religiousness  about 
him  whose  spiritual  biography  is  not 
in  his  Saxon  Bible." 

6.  What  are  the  advantages  of  supervised 

study?  I     <  ' 

7.  How  may  the  teachers  most  effectively 

supervise  the  study  of  his  or  her 
students? 

8.  Epitomize  by  brief    statement    (three 

minutes)  the  qualities  which  make 
one  a  successful  Sunday  School 
teacher. 

9.  Shall  we  seek  only  theological  schol- 

arship? 
Ifl.  Will  the  spirit  of  humility  reach  the 
students'  hearts,  and  if  scv  how  can 
we  get  and  retain  it? 

Second  Intermediate  Department 

1.     The    Socialized    Recitation. 

a.  What  it  is. 

"The  Socialized  Recitation"  is  merely 
another  name  for  a  good  vigorous  dis- 
cussion that  is  participated  in  by  every 
member  of  a  class.  It  denotes  democ- 
racy of  thought  wherein  each  pupil's 
mind  is  represented  rather  than  a  mon- 
archy in  which  the  teacher  exercises  his 
"Divine  Right"  of  Lectureship.  The 
Socialized  Recitation  means  the  center- 
ing of  the  efforts  of  all  members  of  a 
class  upon  a  search  for  and  investiga- 
tion of  Gospel  Truths.  Of  course  these 
efforts  are  to  be  directed  under  the  in- 
spirational leadership  of  a  well  prepared 
teacher. 

b.  How  to  Secure  it. 

The  successful  socialized  recitation  de- 
pends upon  painstaking  attention  to  at 
least  three  essentials. 

Ten-minute  paper  by  Stake  Board 
member  or  local  worker. 

(1)  A   Good   Assignment. 
This   involves  the   forethought   of  pre- 
view,   definiteness    of    requirements    for 
study,  and  enthusiasm  of  attack. 

Eight-minute  class  demonstration, 
using  teachers  as  class,  Stake  Board 
member. 

(2)  Proper  Use  of  a  Text  Book. 
An  attitude  of  "Making  a  Contribu- 
tion" both  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and 
the  part  of  tlie  pupils.  This  involves  a 
reaching  out  beyond  the  text  for  rich 
illustration    and    supplementary   material. 
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Eight-minute  paper  Stake  or  local 
worker. 

(3)     Skillful    Questioning. 

This  involves  the  asking  of  questions 
which  not  merely  check  upon  the  facts 
of  the  text  books  but  also  lead  out  into 
new  fields  of  inquiring  questions  which 
are  rich  in  suggestiveness  and  which  pro- 
voke profitable  thought  and  discussion. 

Eight-minute  paper,  Stake  or  local 
worker. 

2.  "How  to  Promote  a  Spirit  of  Rev- 

erence   Among    Second    Intermed- 
iate Pupils." 

a.  For  the  House  of  Worship, 

b.  For      the      Authorities      of      the 
Church. 

c.  For  Sacred  Thrngs  Ge'nerally. 
Three    three-minute    papers    by    Stake 

Board  members,  or  local  workers. 

3.  A  Vital  Second  Intermediate  Prob- 

lem in  our  Stake, 
Two  three-minute  papers  by  a  local 
worker  to  be  selected  by  Stake  Board. 
This  is  an  opportunty  to  open  a  discus- 
sion on  a  point  calling  for  solution  in  the 
particular  Stakes  involved  in  the  conven- 
tion in  question. 

4.  Benediction. 

First  Intermediate  Department 

1.  Proper   use   of   the   Text   books, 
a.     Home  preparation. 

(1)  Must   read   the   lesson. 

(2)  How  can  pupils  read'  with- 
out text  book? 

(3)  Best  method  of  securing  the 
text  book. 

c.     Supervised  study. 

(1)  Preview   of  the   lesson. 

(2)  Assignment  of  lesson. 

(3)  Responsibility  of  pupils  un- 
der assignment. 

c.     Emphasize  Scripture  reading. 

(1)  As  supplementary  to  text 
book. 

(2)  To  familiarize  pupils  with 
our  Scripture. 

(a)  Bible. 

(b)  Book  of  Mormon. 

2.  Teacher  Training. 

a.  Teacher-training  class. 

(1)      Preliminary  preparation. 

b.  Department    application. 

(1)  Apply  in  class  room  the 
principles  learned  in  the 
teacher-training  class. 

c.  Function  of  Juvenile. 

fl)     To    give    to    every    teacher 

needed    help    to    fit    the    teacher 

for  duties  in  the  class  room. 

Each  sub-topic  above  enumerated  (a,  b, 

c,   etc.)    to   be   treated   for   two   or   three 

minutes  of  time  by  a  local  Sunday  school 

worker    appointed    by    the    stakes    inter- 


ested.     A    general    discussion    to    follow 
conclusion  of  .each  group. 

Primary  Department. 

Stake  Supervisors  are  requested  to 
make  themselves  known  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  General  Board,  and  join 
in  greeting  the  local  workers  on  arrival 
at  department  room. 
I.     Proper   use   of   Text    Books. 

1.     Home  preparation. 

a.  Reading    the    Scriptural    text.    (3 
minute  paper) 

(1)  For  original  of  days  story. 

(2)  For   proper  atmosphere. 

(3)  For  Bible  language. 

b.  Reading  our  Text  Book,  (cover  b 
or  c  in  a  3-minute  paper.) 

(1)  Analyzing  aim — it's  adapta- 
bility to  our  class. 

c.  If  the  Best  Aim. 

(1)  Studying  introduction  or 
point   of   contact. 

(2)  Studying  Lesson  Story. 

(3)  Use     of     Memory     Gem — 

where  and  how. 

(4)  How  best  to  make  applica- 
tion. 

d.  When    a    New    Aim     is     chosen. 

(cover  "b"  and  "d"  in   3   minute 
paper.) 

(1)  Re-modeling  introduction 
or  making  new  point  of  con- 
tact. 

(2)  New  Outline  for  develop- 
ment of  new  aim. 

(3)  Re-modeling  Bible  story  to 
develop  and  climax  with  the 
new  aim. 

(4)  Choosing  new  memory 
gem. 

(5)  The   Application. 

It  is  sugggested  that  a  lesson  from  our 
Course  be  chosen  and  used  as  an  illus- 
tration under  "d,"  that  teachers  may 
know  the  aim  ^iven  in  book,  why  a 
change  was  thought  desirable  and  note 
how  the  changes  are  made  in  point  of 
contact,  etc.,  in  developing  and  making 
application  of  the  new  aim.) 

e.  Supplementary   Reading.    (2   min- 
ute paper,) 

(1)  For   lesson   setting, 

(2)  For  strengthening  intro- 
duction or  making  p.oint  of 
contact, 

(3)  Enlarging  details, 

f.  The   Illustrative   Song,    (3  minute 

paper.) 

(1)  Necessity  of  its  fitting  les- 
son and  story, 

(2)  When  and  how  to  teach  it, 

g.  The  Picture,   (3  minutes  covering 

"g"  and   "h,") 

(1)  Determining  points  for  chil- 
dren's observation. 
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(2)     How  to  cause  the  children 
to  discover  those  points, 
li.     Use  of  Text  Book  in  Class. 

(1)     For    exhibition    of    pictures 
only, 
i.     The  Horizon.     (3  minute  paper.) 
(1)     Need     of  teacher     knowing 
the  precedent  and  antecedent 
of  today's  story  that  she  may 
understand    its    relative    sig- 
nificance. 
II.     Teacher-Training    and    the    Primary 
Teacher's  Preparation  Meetings. 

1.  The   regular   Ward  Teacher-Train- 
ing Class.  (3  minute  paper) 

a.  Our   obligations   to   it. 

b.  Benefits  to  be  derived  from  gen- 
eral presentation  of  topic. 

2.  Necessity   of   adapting  the   general 

suggestions   to   our   Department. 
(3  minute  paper) 

a.  When  can  it  best  be  done? 

(1)  Immediately  following  the 
general   class? 

(2)  Separate  meeting  of  primary 
teachers? 

b.  How  can  it  best  be  done? 

(1)  By  general  discussion  only 
among  primary  teachers? 

(2)  By  assignment  and  quizz 
questions? 

3.  Need  of  Regular,  Separate  Meeting 
of  Primary  Teachers.  (S  minute 
paper) 

a.  Required  for  unifying  class  work 
conducted  under  group  system. 

(1)  Determining  aim  for  whole 
class. 

(2)  Discussing  point  of  contact 
and   how  to  make   it. 

(3)  How  to  tell  the  story. 

(4)  The  Application  and  how  to 
make  it. 

(5)  Choosine:  the  songs. 
C6)     Learning  new  songs. 

(7)  How  to  use  the  pictures. 

(8)  Assigning  the  work  for 
next  Sunday. 

b.  Child  study.  (3  minute  paper) 

(1)  Special  characteristics  and 
how  to  utilize  them, 

(2)  How  to  make  the  "too 
lively"  child  a  class  asset. 

(3)  Our  children's  environment 
and  how  to  utilize  the  good 
and   counteract   the   bad. 

C4)  Social  Aspects  of  the  Class. 
(5)  Relation  of  Teacher  and 
Child. 

fa)     In  class. 

Cb)     On  street. 

Cc)     In    the    home. 

c.  Delinquents,   f3  minute  paper) 

CI)     Considering  the  class  roll. 
a.     The     indifferent     teacher 
and  how  to  arouse  her. 


b.  The  absent  child  and  how 

to  bring  him  in. 

c.  Home     visits     and     their 

splendid  opportunities. 

d.  When    to    appeal    to    the 
Superin  tendency. 

III.     Partaking  of  the  Sacrament. (3  min- 
ute paper) 

1.  The  sacredness  of  it. 

a.  How  we  should  feel  toward  it. 

b.  The  example  we  snould  set. 

2.  How  best  to  impress  its  sacredness 
upon  the  children's  minds. 

a.  That  they  may  receive  the  bless- 
ing of  it. 

b.  Their  deportment  during  the,  ser- 
vice. 

3.  When    and    how  often    should   this 

lesson  be  given  the  class. 
Note: — The  carrying  out  of  the  above 
program  as  intended  will  call  a  large  num- 
ber into  activity  in  the  way  of  preparing 
short  papers,  each  of  which  should  be 
followed  by  discussion,  thus  clearing  up 
each  step  as  taken,  and  should  result  in 
unusual  benefit  to  all. 

,  Kindergarten  Department. 

I.  Respect  for  the  Priesthood. 

1.  Power     of    example     in     the  class- 
room. 

a.     When    authorities     (all    brethren 
holding  the  Priesthood)  visit. 

(1)  Greetings. 

(a)  By  teachers. 

(b)  By   children. 

(2)  Remarks  by  visitors. 
Paper  by  local  worker. 

2.  How   teachers   may   stimulate    chil- 
dren 

a.  To  act  toward  their  fathers. 

b.  To    act    toward   authorties    when 
they    visit    their    homes. 

c.  To  act  when  they  meet  authori- 
ties on  the  street. 

d.  To  call  authorities  by  their  prop- 
er titles. 

Four  short  papers  by  four  local 
workers. 
Discussion. 

II.  Teacher-Training. 

1.  Necessity     of     attending     teacher- 
training  meetings. 

a.  Being  prepared. 

b.  Taking  notes. 

Paper  by  a  stake  board  member, 

2.  Application  to  our  department, 
a.     When   to   consider  the   same, 

(I)     At  preparation  meetings. 
Paper  by     a     stake     worker. 
Discussion. 

III.  Proper  use  of  Text  Book. 

1.  Each    teacher    should    own    a    text 
book. 

2.  And    have    access    to    the    Juvenile 
v.  Instructor. 
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3.  Home  preparation. 

a.  Thorough  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
ture text. 

b.  When  such  reading  should  be 
dene. 

c.  Memorizing   of   Scripture   verses 

4.  Co-relation   of  outlines. 

a.     At  preparation   meeting. 

Discussion,  led  by  representative  of 
the  General  Board. 

Local  workers  are  expected  to  come 
prepared  to  take  part  in  discussions. 

COMMUNITY  SESSION 

1:30  p.  m. 

1.  Singing,   "Onward   Christian   Soldiers" 

(No.  217). 
2    Prayer. 

3.  Community  Song  Service  (20  minutes) 

Songs: 

"America"  (verses  1  and  4). 

"In    Our   Lovely   Deseret"    (verses 

1,  2  and  4). 
"For  the  Strength  of  the  Hills"  (1 

verse). 
"Love  at  Home"  (1  verse). 
"Battle     Hymn    of    the     Republic" 

(verses  1  and  4). 
"O  ye  Mountains  High"  (1  verse). 
"Keep   the    Home    Fires    Burning" 

(one  verse  and  chorus). 
"Star  Spangled  Banner"   (1  verse). 

4.  Announcement  of  morning  attendance. 

5.  Ten    three-minute   talks   by   Stake   Su- 

perintendencies  and   Board  members 
or  other  Stake  authorities. 
What  the  Community  expects  from  the 
Sunday  School. 
In  the  making  of  Citizenship. 
In  the  preparation  of  Missionaries. 
In  Home  Building. 
In   Character   Building. 
In   fostering   Religious   Sentiment. 
What  the  Sunday  School  may  Expect 
from  the  Community. 

1.  From  the  children — the  Vital  Ele- 
ment of  the   Sunday  School. 

2.  From  the  home — the  Sustaining 
Force  of  the  Sunday  School. 

3.  From  the  Priesthood — the  Found- 
ation 'of  the  Church. 

4.  From  the  indififerent — a  discourag- 
ing factor  in  Sunday  School 
work. 


5.  From  all  organizations — contrib- 
utors to  the  success  of  the  Sun- 
day  School. 

6.  Special    Sunday    School    Chorus. 

7.  Loyalty  to  the  Sunda'y  School  Colors 

— Member  of  General  Board 

8.  Remarks. 

9.  Singing,   "God  be   with   You   till   We 

Meet  Again"  (No.  244). 

10.  Benediction. 

Notes. 

1.  To  avoid  interruption  and  confusion 
the  nine  o'clock  Stake  Board  Meeting 
should  be  held  in  a  room  apart  from  that 
in  which  the  Union  Assembly  will  con- 
vene. 

2.  The  method  of  securing  the  record 
of  attendance  will  be  as  follows:  Ten 
days  before  the  convention  the  follow- 
ing attendance  slip  should  be  sent  to  each 
Stake  and  Ward  Sunday  School  officer 
and  teacher: 

Attendance  Record 

Sunday  School  Convention,  1919 

Name    

Position   

Department    

Ward    

Stake     

Fill  out  and  hand  to  secretary  or  com- 
mittee at  the  door,  at  the  10  a.  m.  Union 
Session. 

In  each  department,  before  beginning 
the  program,  the  chairman  should  en- 
quire if  all  have  handed  in  their  attend- 
ance slips.  If  any  have  failed  to  do  so 
the  slip  should  be  collected  and  sent  to 
the  proper  committee.  This  committee, 
previously  appointed,  under  the  direction 
of  the  convention  secretary,  should  pre- 
pare a  tabulated  report  showing  the  at- 
tendance from  each  ward,  in  each  de- 
partment, the  number  belonging  and  the 
nercentage  present  from  ward  and  stake. 
The  table  should  be  read  at  the  Com- 
munitv  Session  at  1 :30  p.  m. 

3.  The  committee  having  the  program 
in  charge  should  make  assignments,  if 
possible,  thirty  days  in  advance  of  the 
Convention,  and  then  use  a  follow-up 
system,  apnointing  substitutes,  if  neces- 
sary, to  take  the  olaces  of  absentees  or 
others  who  may  fail  to  respond. 


Teacher-Training  Department 

Milton  Bennion,  chairman;  Howard  R.  Driggs  and  Adam  S.  Bennion 


Conjoint  Teacher-Training  Classes 

The  closing  of  the  Sunday  Schools  on 
account  of  Spanish  Influenza  has  made  it 
impossible  to  take  up  the  lessons  planned 


for  October  and  printed  in  the  October 
number  of  the  "Juvenile  Instructor."  On 
account  of  this  condition  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  the  co-relation  com- 
mittee  having  the   matter   in   charge   de- 
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sires  to  print  the  whole  course  of  les- 
sons in  pamphlet  form  before  commenc- 
ing the  conjoint  work,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  postpone  the  opening  of  the 
conjoint  course  until  January.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  pamphlet  will  be  ready  in  ample 
time  to  be  in  the  hands  of  ihe  teachers 
before  the  first  of  the  year.  This  course 
will  put  the  teachers  more  in  touch  with 


the  spirit  of  the  whole  year's  course,  and 
it  is  thought  will  lend  enthusiasm  to  the 
work. 

In  the  meantime,  if  the  schools  are 
permitted  to  open  soon,  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  take  up  the  two  lessons 
already  published,  as  they  furnish  abund- 
ant food  for  thought  and  may  be  re- 
viewed in  January. 


Choristers  and  Organists'  Department 

Joseph  Ballantyne,  Chairman ;  Horace  S.  Ensign,  Geo.  D.  Pyper,  Edward  P.  Kimbal' 

and  Tracy  Y.  Cannon 


Community    Singing. 

Outline     for      Conjoint     Meeting     of 
Choristers  and  Organists. 

1.  Definition   of  commimity   singing. 

a.  Broadness  of  its  scope. 

b.  Its  far  reaching  eflfects. 

c.  Its  power  to  bring  people  to- 
gether in   unity. 

d.  Civic  and  religious  organizations 
that  may  unite  in  community 
singing. 

2.  Its  moral  effect  in  times  of  peace. 

a.  Cultivates  a  love  of  good  music. 

b.  Breaks  down  prejudice. 

c.  Increases   civic   pride. 

3.  Its  use  in  the  present  great  war. 

a.  Keeps  up  the  spirits  of  the 
people. 

b.  Inspires  patriotism. 

c.  Aids  in   creating    enthusiasm   for 

Liberty  Bond     and     Red     Cross 
drives. 

d.  Builds  up  the  morale  of  the  sol- 
diers. 

4.  What  to  sing. 


a.  Patriotic  songs. 

b.  Folk  songs. 

c.  Religious    songs. 

d.  Good   popular  songs. 
.     When  to  sing. 

a.  Ward  gatherings. 

b.  Home    parties    and    other    social 
affairs. 

c.  Patriotic  meetings  and  festivities. 

d.  Patriotic  parades. 

.     Qualifications  of  Leader. 

a.  Must  be  a  natural  leader. 

b.  Must  be   full  of  vim. 

c.  Must  know  his  songs. 
Qualifications    of   accompanist. 

a.  Must  thoroughly  know  the  songs, 
— the   words  as  well  as  music. 

b.  Must    be    alert    and    follow    the 
leader,   giving  him   real   support. 

c.  Must  be  able  to  put  rhythm  into 
the  music. 

Discuss  how  you,  as  choristers  and 
organists  can  help  to  make  community 
singing  a  success  in  your  town.  If  you 
do  not  have  community  singing  take 
the  necessary  steps  now  to  get  it  start- 
ed. 


Theological  Department 


Elias  Conway  Ashton,  chairman:  Milton  Bennion,  J  aim  M.  Mills.  Geo.   H.   Wallace. 

Edwin  G.  WooUey,  Jr. 


First  Year  -Lives  of  the  Apostles 

(Outlines  by  Elias  Conway  Ashton.) 
LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY 

First  Sunday,  January  5 

Promotions.     Uniform   Lesson 

Second  Sunday,  January  12 

Lesson    1 

1.     Introduction. 


a.     Beginnings  of  the  Churcli. 

Meaning  of  Term  "Apostle." 

The    Twelve    Chosen    and    Ordained. 

a.  Their   work. 

b.  Christ's   premonitions   of   his   fu- 
ture. 

c.  The  gathering  of  disciples. 

d.  Commissioned  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel. 

"The  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,"  Chap. 
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Third  Sunday,  January  19 

Lesson  2. — The  ?irst  Mission  of  the 
Apostles. 

1.  Given  Power. 

2.  Charged    and      sent    forth      Into    the 
world. 

a.  Instructions   and    warnings. 

b.  Manner  of  their  going  forth. 

c.  Advantages  of  going  in  pairs. 
Note:     Have  students  give  as  fully  as 

possible,  and  without  aid  from  the  texts, 
the  instructions  which  Christ  gave  to  his 
Apostles. 

3.  The   Twelve    Return. 

a.  The  length  of  their  ministry  not 
disclosed. 

b.  Grave  happenings  greet  them  on 
their  return. 

1.     Execution  of  John  the   Bap- 
tist by  Herod. 

4.  Report  to  their  Master. 

Note:  Here,  also,  have  students  state 
as  fully  as  possible  the  matters  related 
by  the  Apostles  to  their  Master. 

"The  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,"  Chap. 
2. 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  26 

Lesson    3. — Calling    and    Personality    of 
the  Apostles 

Many  outside  sources  of  information 
will  be  found  interesting  on  this  lesson — 
see   citations  below. 

Have  students  prepare  for  oral  delivery 
short    biographical    sketches    of    each    of 
the   following   Apostles. 
1.     Peter: 

See  Dr.  Talmage's  "Jesus  the  Christ," 
p.  218-19;Farrar's  Life  of  Christ, 


■  I'.-p.  135,  also  237;  The  Apostles  of 
^^.jesus  Christ,  Chap.  3;  Smith's 
"f'Bible  Dictionary,  under  Peter. 
Seift  ■  Canon  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ, 
"^'■p.  76;  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary, 
■  -tinder  Andrew. 
3.     James,  the  Son  of  Zebedee; 

See  "The  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ," 
Chap.  3;   Smith's   Bible   Diction- 
ary,  under  James. 
Note:      By    giving    the    above    outside 
references  it  is  not  intended  that  either 
teachers  or  students   should  neglect  the 
Bible    accounts.     Let   us   make   our   stu- 
dents as  resourceful  as  we  can  on  these 
important    characters    and    their    great 
work. 


Third  Year    Old  Testament 
Studies 

LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY 

First  Sunday,  January  5 

Promotions.     Uniform  Fast  Day  Lesson 

Second  Sunday,  January  12 

Lesson  1.    Saul,  the  First  King  of  Israel 

(Chap.  1.) 

Third  Sunday,  January  19 

Lesson   2.  The   Call  and   Preparation   o! 
David.    (Chap.   2.) 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  26 

Lesson   3.  The   Call   and   Preparation   of 
David — Continued.  (Chap.  3.) 

Text  book:    "Old   Testament   Studies," 
Vol.   IL 


Second  Intermediate  Department 

Harold  G.  Reynolds,  chairman;  Horace  H.  Cummings,  J.  Leo  Fairbanks,  and 

Adam  S.  Bennion 


WORK  FOR  1919 

In  1919  we  will  consider  the  first  and 
third  years'  work.  The  pupils  from  the 
Fourth  Year  First  Intermediate  Depart- 
ment will  advance  into  the  First  Year 
Second  Intermediate  Department,  and 
the  pupils  from  the  Second  Year  Second 
Intermediate  Department  into  the  Third 
Year,  The  text  book  for  the  first  year 
is,  "A  Young  Folks'  History  of  the 
Church,"  by  Elder  Nephi  Anderson. 
Third  year,  "What  it  Means  to  be  a 
Mormon,"  by  Elder  Adam  Bennion. 

The  teachers  should  keep  in  mind  the 


big  underlying  purpose  and  mission  of 
our  Sunday  Schools,  to  lead  the  pupils 
to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  Gos- 
pel, that  they  may  have  an  independent 
testimony  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of 
this  work;  also  to  make  Latter-day 
Saints  of  them.  This  should  be  the  ideal 
of  every  Sunday  School  teacher.  The 
text  hooks  have  been  prepared  with  this 
thought  in  mind.  They  have  been  writ- 
ten for  the  pupils,  and  it  is  their  book 
and  should  be  used  by  them.  Put  forth 
your  big  effort  now  to  get  the  text  books 
in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Find  out 
how    many    of    them    already    have    the 
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books  at  home,  as  their  older  brothers 
and  sisters  had  these  same  books  two 
years  ago. 

We  offer  a  few  suggestions  how  to  get 
the  text  books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils; 

First:  Every  teacher  should  have  a 
text  book. 

Second:  Pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  purchase  their  own  book.  This  may 
be  done  by  a  little  self-sacrifice,  such 
as  absenting  themselves  from  picture 
shows  and  other  places  of  amusement. 

Third:  Pupils  should  bring  the  text 
books  with  them  to  Sunday  School,  and 
a  proper  use  of  them  should  be  made  in 
the  class.  Supervise  the  study  and  de- 
velopment of  the  lesson  in  the  class  and 
the  assignment  of  the  lesson  for  next 
Sunday.  Have  the  pupils  read  a  para- 
graph in  answer  to  a  question.  Point  out 
the  main  thoughts  you  desire  them  to 
get  from  the  reading  .of  the  paragraph. 
This  will  stimulate  an  interest  in  the 
text  book. 

Fourth:  Keep  the  matter  of  supplying 
text  books  before  the  parents.  Visit  or 
call  them  up  over  the  telephone.  Make 
known  to  them  the  text  books  which  are 
being  used  by  the  pupils  and  request 
them  to  get  the  text  books  for  their  boys 
and  girls. 

Fifth:  Voluntary  contributions  from 
well-to-do  persons;  also  concerts  and 
enterainments  may  be  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  text  books. 

Fir^  Year — Church  Hi^ory 

LESSONS   FOR  JANUARY 
First  Sunday,  January  5 

Promotions.      Uniform    Fast    Day    les- 


Second  Simday,  January  12 

Pupils'  Text;  "A  Young  Folks'  His- 
tory of  the  Church,"  by  Nephi  Ander- 
son,  chapter   1. 

References  for  the  Teacher;  For  ex- 
tended reading,  introduction  to  Vol.  1, 
"History  of  the  Church,"  "The  Great 
Apostasy,"  by  Talmage;  "New  Witness 
for  God,"  Vol.  1.  For  a  briefer  treat- 
ment, (Theses  1  and  11)  introduction  to 
Evans'  "One  Hundred  Years  of  Mor- 
monism,"  first  edition;  Talmage's  "Arti- 
cles of  Faith,"  Lecture  XL  pp.  201-207. 
The  teacher  will,  no  doubt,  have  one  or 
more  of  these  books. 

The  purpose  of  this  first  lesson  is  to 
show  that  this  land  of  -America  is  a 
choice  land  "above  all  other  lands" 
("Book  of  Mormon,  I  Nephi  2:20);  and 
that  the  Lord  has  watched  over  this  land 


and  preserved  it  for  His  people;  that  He 
"established  the  constitution  of  the  land 
by  the  hands  of  wise  men  whom  I  raised 
up  unto  this  very  purpose"  (Doc.  and 
Cov.  101:80).  This  choice  land,  thus  pre- 
served and  prepared,  was  a  fitting  place 
for  the  restoration  of  the  pure  Gospel 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  little 
parable  in  the  lesson. 

Illustration;  The  present  war.  Why 
is  the  United  States  in  this  war? 

Applications;  The  Lord's  care  and 
wisdom  in  preparing  for  His  plans;  our 
appreciation  of  living  in  this  choice  land; 
and  under  what  conditions  this  land  will 
continue  to  be  a  land  of  Zion  to  us  (Doc. 
and  Cov.  119:6;  Book  of  Mormon,  Ether 
2:12:  9:20). 

This  preparatory  lesson  is  rich  in  sug- 
gestion for  the  teacher,  who  should  make 
the  best  use  of  the  great  amount  of  ma- 
terial at  hand. 

Third  Sunday,  January  19 

Pupils'  Text:  "A  Young  Folks'  His- 
tory of  the  Church,"  chapter  2. 

Teachers'  Text;  "History  of  the 
Church,"  Vol.  1,  chapter  1;  "Writings  of 
Joseph  Smith,"  in  Pearl  of  Great  Price; 
Evans'  "One  Hundred  Years  of  Mor- 
monism,"   chapter   1. 

The  boyhood  of  Joseph  Smith  should 
be  made  to  come  close  to  the  pupils' 
lives.  He  was  a  boy,  very  much  like 
other  boys — honest,  truthful,  obedient, 
and  prayerful.  Pictures  of  the  Smith 
homestead,  or  of  similar  scenes  in  Ver- 
mont and  western  New  York  add  great 
interest  to  this  lesson.  Show,  at  least, 
the  Joseph  Smith  Memorial  Cottage  and 
Monument. 

Although  the  Lord  knew  Joseph  and 
had  chosen  him  for  a  great  mission, 
much  depended  on  the  actions  of  Joseph 
himself.  He  wanted  to  know  which  was 
the  true  Church,  and  he  prayed  to  the 
Lord  about  it.  Then  came  to  the  boy, 
because  the  time  was  ripe,  one  of  the 
most  glorious  events  which  the  world 
has  known.  The  Lord  answers  prayers, 
not,  of  course,  in  the  way  He  answered 
Joseph's,  but  in   some  way  just  as   true. 

In  what  way  has  the  Lord  answered 
the  pupils'  prayers?  Let  them  tell  per- 
sonal  experiences. 

The  first  great  vision  is  full  of  deep 
significance.  Again  is  recalled  to  man 
the  personality  of  God  and  Christ. 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  26 

Pupils'  Text:  "A  Young  Folks'  His- 
tory of  the  Church,"  chapter  3. 
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Teachers'  Text:  "History  of  the 
Church,"  Vol.  1,  chapter  2;  "Writings  of 
Joseph  Smith,"  in  Pearl  of  Great  Price; 
Evans'  "One  Hundred  Years  of  Mor- 
monism,"  chapter  2. 

After  the  glorious  announcement,  three 
years  went  by,  wherein  the  boy  Joseph 
grew  to  be  a  young  man.  Then  it  was 
that  the  Lord  began  to  give  to  His 
chosen  mouthpiece  definite  instructions 
through  the  Angel  Moroni. 

Here  again  Joseph  is  praying  to  the 
Lord  for  an  assurance  that  his  sins  were 
forgiven  him,  and  that  he  was  yet  ac- 
cepted of  Him.  Angel  ministration  this 
time  came  in  answer  to  his  prayer. 

In  Joseph's  personal  account  of  this 
visitation,  we  have  one  of  the  most 
minute  descriptions  of  the  appearance  of 
an  angel.  Read  it  to  the  class,  and  com- 
ment on  it.  Who  was  Moroni?  Section 
129,  Doc.  and  Cov.,  deals  with  the  nature 
of  angels. 

One  of  the  announcements  made  by 
Moroni  (not  mentioned  in  the  pupils' 
text)  was  the  coming  of  Elijah  the 
Prophet  when  the  "hearts  of  the  children 
shall  turn  to  their  fathers."  This  was  the 
first  mention  in  our  day  of  the  great 
v.'ork  of  salvation  for  the  dead. 

Note  the  pedagogical  value  of  the  rep- 
etition in  the  angel's  instructions  to 
Joseph  that  night.  Three  times  the  in- 
structor repeated  the  same  thing,  then 
adding  each  time  something  new.  The 
last  time  Joseph  was  warned  that  when 
the  golden  plates  came  into  his  posses- 
sion, Satan  would  tempt  him  to  dispose 
of  them  for  gain,  as  they  would  be  of 
great  value.  Joseph  confides  in  his 
Father,  and  is  obedient  to  His  instruc- 
tions. 

Third  Year— "What  it  Means  to 
be  a  Mormon" 

The  aim  of  this  book  which  will  be  the 
text  for  1919,  is  to  interest  boys  and  girls 
in  finding  out  just  what  their  religion  is 
and  what  it  may  mean  to  them  in  their 
lives.  Each  lesson  suggests  some  prob- 
lem,  the   solution   of  which   is   vital   to  a 


full  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  the  Gospel. 

Text  books  have  been  provided  for 
Sunday  School  classes  in  the  hope  that 
home  preparation  might  be  more  easily 
realized,  what  a  consequent  improvement 
in  class  work.  Sunday  School  teachers 
ought  to  realize  that  getting  boys  and 
girls  to  study  is  one  of  the  big  problems 
in  all  education  and,  since  Sunday  School 
comes  only  once  a  week,  it  is  doubly 
difficult  to  secure  desired  results.  But 
to  set  up  home  preparation  as  an  ideal 
to  spend  time  in  the  class  showing  how 
to  make  preparation — to  be  content  with 
nothing  but  the  desired  home  work — here 
is  a  problem  worth  an  honest  and  deter- 
mined effort. 

One  very  good  plan  for  stimulating 
interest  is  to  raise  some  pointed  ques- 
tion which  the  class  cannot  dispose  of 
except  as  they  reflect  on  it  during  the 
week  ahead  of  them,  and  as  they  read 
the  lesson  assigned  to  cover  the  points 
at   issue. 

Varied  and  striking  supplementary 
material  in  the  nature  of  stories,  bio- 
graphies, incidents,  pictures,  etc.,  are  al- 
ways helpful  in  stimulating  keen  interest. 

Teachers  ought  constantly  to  bring  in- 
to class  work  an  abundance  of  such  ma- 
terial out  of  their  own  experience  and 
reading  and  ought  to  encourage  the 
boys  and  girls  to  make  the  same  sort  of 
contribution. 

Just  now,  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  January,  teachers  may  well  bring  in- 
to class  letters  from  our  boys  in  the 
service — boys  who  realize  as  never  before 
the  need  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

First  Sunday,  January  5 

Promotions.     Fast   Day   Exercises 

Second    Sunday,  January   12 

Lesson  L — Why  are  you  a  Mormon 

Third  Sunday,  January  19 

Lesson   2. — Why  a  Religion   at   all 

Fourth    Sunday,   January   26 

L'^sson  3. — Making  a  Religion  Worth 
WhUe 


DADDY   AND  LADDIE 


Oh,    the    world    is    filled    with    daddies — 

Not  a  place  but  has  its  share: 
And  they're  loved  by  little  laddies, 

Here,  and  there,  and  everywhere; 
And  each  little  laddie's  daddy 

Thinks  him  better  than  the  rest. 
And  each  daddy's  little  laddie 

Loves  his  own  dear  daddy  best 


And  there  are  so  many  daddies. 

Plain  and  handsome,  poor  and  rich, 
'Tis  a  wonder  little  laddies 

Can    distinguish    which    is    which; 
But  at  picking  out  his  daddy 

Every  laddie   stands  the   test. 
For  each  daddy's  little  laddie 

Loves  his  own  dear  daddy  best. 

— The  Youth's  Companion. 
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Geo.  M.  Cannon,  Chairman;  Josiah  Burrows  and  J.  IV.  Walker 


Second  Year — Old  Testament 
History 

DECEMBER    LESSONS 

Fourth  Sunday,  December  22 

Lesson    36.     Dcuiiel    in    the    Lion's    Den 

Text:     Daniel  6. 

This  lesson  is  to  be  outlined  by  the 
teachers,  under  the  direction  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  department  mem- 
bers of  the  Stake  Board. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Darius,  king 
of  Babylon,  that  this  most  impressive 
and  striking  event  in  the  life  of  the 
Prophet  Daniel  occurred.  He  was  a 
noble  character,  having  led  from  his  boy- 
hood a  most  exemplary  life,  and  exhib- 
ited so  many  beautiful  and  praiseworthy 
qualities.  He  possessed  a  strong  spirit- 
ual nature,  as  shown  by  the  frequency 
with  which  he  offered  his  devotion  to  the 
Lord.  He  also  gave  evidence  of  deep 
humility,  implicit  faith,  splendid  courage 
and  unswerving  integrity.  These  are 
qualities  that  compel  admiration,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  by  reason  of  the 
excellence  of  his  character  and  abilities, 
he  soon  rose  to  prominence,  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  proud  position  of  chief 
counselor  of  the  kingdom,  being  placed 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  king's 
provinces  and  he  enjoj'ed  the  confidence 
of  the  king  to  that  extent  that  he 
thought  to  set  him  over  the  whole  realm. 
This  great  distinction  conferred  upon 
Daniel,  soon  excited  in  the  hearts  of  the 
princes  feelings  of  envy  and  jealousy, 
and  they  began  to  conspire  against  him. 
They  were  compelled  to  acknowledge 
his  faithfulness,  and  could  find  no  fault 
or  error  in  him,  and  soon  found  in  order 
to  assail  him  it  must  be  coiucerning  the 
law  of  his  God.  They  then  conspired 
together  and  established  a  royal  decree 
that  whosoever  should  ask  a  petition  of 
any  god  or  man  for  thirty  days,  save  of 
the  king,  should  be  cast  into  the  den  of 
lio.ns.  They  then,  with  much  ceremony 
and  great  flattery,  induced  the  king  to 
sign  the  decree.  Daniel,  however,  was 
not  daunted,  for  no  sooner  was  the  de- 
cree signed,  than  he  continued  his 
prayers  as  usual,  three  times  a  day,  with 
the  windows  of  his  house  wide  open. 
The  conspirators  having  assembled  and 
discovered  Daniel  praying,  the  charge 
was  at  once  made  to  the  king  that 
Daniel  had  violated  the  royal  decree, 
and   sentence   was   demanded. 

King  Darius  now  realized  the  malig- 
nant   purposes    of   his    princes,    but     the 


rigid  character  of  the  laws  ot  the  Medes 
ana  rersians,  which  were  considered  un- 
alterable, lorbade  the  interposition  ot 
the  king  in  behalf  of  the  accased.  Deeply 
grievea  at  the  impending  late  of  one 
uhose  lite  was  so  valuable,  and  bitterly 
reproaching  himself  for  his  easy  acces- 
sion to  the  intanious  plot,  Danus  sought 
to  find  means  of  evading  the  conse- 
quences of  his  rash  decree,  and  labored, 
we  are  told,  "till  tfie  going  down  of  the 
sun,  to  deliver"  his  faithful  servant. 

it  was  not,  however,  without  a  secret 
hope  of  his  deliverance  by  a  higher 
power  that  Darius  saw  his  taithful  ser- 
vant cast  into  the  lion's  den;  and  after  a 
sleepless  night,  he  returned  full  oi 
anxiety,  to  the  spot,  and  with  a  faltering 
voice  called  upon  Daniel's  name:  "U 
Daniel,  servant  of  the  living  God,  is  thy 
God  whom  thou  servest  able  to  deliver 
thee  from  the  lions?"  'Ihe  answer  veri- 
fied the  hopes  which  the  king  had  cher- 
ished: "My  God  hath  sent  His  angels 
and  hath  shut  the  lions'  mouhts,  that 
they  have  not  hurt  me;  forasmuch  as  be- 
fore Him  innocency  was  found  in  me: 
and  also  before  thee,  O  king,  have  I  done 
no  hurt." 

Thus  did  the  I^ord  show  that  in  His 
hands  alone  are  the  issues  of  life  and 
death,  and  by  this  remarkable  interposi- 
tion did  he  establish  the  truth  of  the 
principle  which  governed  the  life  of  His 
servants,  that  "'God  is  a  rewarder  ot 
them  that  diligently  seek  Him." 

At  the  command  of  the  king,  the  con- 
spirators met  a  terrible  death,  for  they 
were  thrown  into  the  den  and  destroyed: 
and  the  king  promulgated  a  decree  that 
in  every  dominion  of  his  kingdom,  men 
should  tremble  and  fear  before  the  God 
of  Daniel,  for  He  is  the  living  God. 

Fifth   Sunday,   December   29 
IJniform   Christmas   exercises 

Fir^  Year— Book  of  Mormon 

LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  NEPHITE 

PEOPLE 

(Outlines  by  William   A.   Morton) 

First  Sunday,  January  5,  1919 

Promotions.     Uniform    lesson. 

Second  Sunday,  January   12 

Lesson    1. — How    we    got    the    Book    of 

Mormon 

Texts:    Pearl    of    Great    Price,    75-101. 

History    of    the    Church,    Vol.    1.,     1-59. 

Articles  of  Faith  (Talmage)  6-18. 
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1.  Birth   of  Joseph   Smith. 

a.  VVTien  and  where  born. 

b.  Names  of  parents. 

c.  Removal  of  the  family  from  Shar- 
on to  Palmyra  and  from  Palmyra 
to   Manchester. 

2.  Religious   excitement   in    Manchester. 

a.  Revival  meetings 

b.  Reason  why  Joseph  did  not  join 
any  of  the  churches. 

c.  Light  from  the  Scriptures. 

d.  The  promise  of  James  tested. 

3.  Joseph  Smiths'  first  prayer. 

a.  Joseph's  prayer  in  the  grove. 

b.  Vis-itation  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son. 

c.  The   Father's  testimony  concern- 

ing  His  Son. 

d.  Joseph's   question. 

e.  The  answer. 

4.  Joseph  visited  by.  an  angel. 

a.  Time:  three  years  later.  Joseph's 

humble   prayer. 

b.  He  is  visited  by  the  AiHgel  Mo- 
roni. 

c.  Moroni's    message. 

d.  Joseph  gives  his  father  an  ac- 
count  of   his   visions. 

e.  Mr.  Smith's  advice  to  his  son. 

5.  Joseph  visits  Cumorah  and  views  the 
plates. 

a.  Joseph   at    Cumorah. 

b.  He  uncovers  the  stone  box  and 
views  the  plates. 

c.  He  attempts  to  take  the,  plates 
but  is  prevented. 

d.  Must  wait  four  years. 

6.  Joseph  receives  the  plates. 

a.  Final  visit  to  Cumorah. 

b.  Joseph  obtains  the  plates. 

c.  Description  of  the  plates. 

7.  The  plates  are  shown  to  special  wit- 
nesses. 

a.  Names  of  the  three  witnesses. 

b.  Prayer  in  the  woods. 

c.  Testimony  of  the  witnesses. 

8.  The  Book  of  Mormon  published. 

a.  When    published. 

b.  By    whom    printed. 

c.  Number  of  copies  printed  and 
cost  of  printing. 

d.  What  the  Book  of  Mormon  is. 
(See    "Juvenile    Instructor,"    December 

1916,  pp.  827-8.) 

Third  Sunday,  January  19 
Lesson  2.— Lehi,  The  Man  That  Saw  God 
Text:  1  Nephi  1;  2:1-5. 

1.  Jerusalem. 

a.  Description  of. 

b.  Also  called  the  Holy  City.  Why? 

2.  Lehi  and  his  family. 

a.  Names  of  members. 

b.  Lehi  a  godly  man. 

c.  Greatly  blessed  of  the  Lord,  both 
spiritually  and  temporally. 


3.  Condition  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem. 

a.  In  a  state  of  awful  wickedness. 

b.  They  had  mocked  and  stoned  the 
prophets  and  had  put  some  of 
them   to   death. 

c.  The  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kind- 

led against  them, 
d.-    The      city    and    its      inhabitants 
threatened   with   destruction. 

4.  Lehi's  prayer  in  behalf  of  Jerusalem 
and  its  people. 

a.  Lehi's  love  for  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jews. 

b.  His  prayer. 

c.  Fire  from  heaven. 

d.  Remarkable   visions. 

e.  Their  effect  on   Lehi. 

5.  Other  visions. 

a.  Lehi's  vision  of  God. 

b.  Visions  of  the  Savior  and  His 
apostles. 

c.  What  Lehi  read  in  a  book. 

6.  Lehi  as  a  missionary. 

a.  Lehi  preaches  to  the  people  of 
Jerusalem. 

b.  They   reject  his  message. 

c.  Lehi  mocked;  his  life  threatened. 

d.  Lehi  rewarded  for  his  faithful- 
ness. 

7.  Lehi  and  his  family  leave  Jerusalem. 

a.  Lehi  commanded  to  leave  Jeru- 
salem. 

b.  Preparations  for  the  journey. 

c.  Lehi  and  his  family  leave  their 
home  and  all  their  riches  and 
start  for  the  wilderness. 

(See  "Juvenile   Instructor,"   December, 
1916,  p.  828.) 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  26 
Lesson   3. — Nephi  and   his   Brethren 

1.  Lehi  and  his  family  in  the  valley   I'f 
Lemuel. 

a.  Camp  in  the  valley. 

b.  Lehi  erects  an  altar  and  makes 
an  offering  to  the  Lord. 

c.  Lehi's  appreciation  of  the  good- 
ness of  God. 

2.  Lehi's  concern  for  Laman  and  Lem- 
uel. 

a.  Cause  of  his  concern. 

b.  His  words  to  Laman. 

c.  To  Lemuel. 

3.  Nephi's    prayer   in   behalf   of   his   re- 
bellious brothers. 

a.  Nephi's  prayer. 

b.  The   answer. 

c.  The   Lord's  promise  to   Nephi. 

4.  Lehi's  dream. 

a.  Commanded  to  send  his  sons 
back  to  Jerusalem  for  brass 
plates. 

b.  "The  custodian  of  the  plates. 

c.  What  the  plates  contained. 

d.  Why  the   Lord  wished   Lehi  and 

his  family  to  have  the  plates. 
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e.     Attitude   of   Lamaiti   and   Lemuel. 
5.     Nephi  exhibits  sublime  faith. 

a.  Nephi's  reply  to  his  father. 

b.  He  persuades  Laman  and  Lemuel 
to  do  as  the  Lord  has  command- 
ed. 

c.  The   sons  of  Lehi  start  on  their 

mission. 
(See    "Juvenile    Instructor,"    December 
1916,  p.  828.) 

Third  Year— Life  of  Christ 

First  Sunday,  January  5,  1919 

Promotions  and  Uniform  lesson. 

Second  Sunday,  January  12,  1919 

Lesson    1.         "The    Land   Where   Jesus 
Lived"  and  "Shepherd's  Plain" 

Weed's  Life  of  Christ  is  divided  into 
seventy-two  chapters,  and  thus  two  chap- 
ters can  be  used  as  the  basis  for  each  of 
the  thirty-six  lessons  per  year  used  in  the 
regular  Sunday  School  work.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  first  Sunday  in  each 
month  (Fast  Sunday)  shall  be  devoted 
to  Fast  day  exercises  and  such  program 
as  the  local  teachers  under  direction  of 
the  Stake  Board  Supervisor  may  provide. 
Usually  this  leaves  three  other  Sundays 
per   month,    making   the    thirty-six    Sun- 


days per  year  above  referred  to.  The 
teacher  should  read,  in  addition  to  the 
text  book,  those  chapters  in  the  Gospels 
in  the  New  Testament  which  give  light 
on  the  scenes  described  in  each  lesson. 
Get  all  the  information  you  can  also  from 
other  good  books,  such  as  encyclopedias 
or  books  of  travel  that  describe  Palestine 
and  its  people,  particularly  in  ancient 
days.  The  December  number  of  the 
Juvenile  in  Volume  49  (for  1915)  if  you 
have  it,  will  give  some  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Third  Sunday,  January  19 

Lesson  2 

Lesson  2  will  embrace  Chapters  III  and 
IV  in  Weed's  "A  Life  of  Christ  for  the 
Young."  The  subjects  are  "The  Manger 
of  Bethlehem,"  and  "The  infant  Jesus  in 
the  Temple." 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  26 

Lesson  3 

Lesson  3  will  embrace  Chapters  V  and 
VI  of  Weed's  "A  Life  of  Christ  for  the 
Young."  the  subjects  being,  "The  Star  of 
Bethlehem,"  and  "The  Flight  into 
Egypt." 
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LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY 

In  preparing  the  work  for  the  early 
part  of  1919  let  the  teachers  bear  in  mind 
that  they  will  have  new  material  to  work 
upon,  new  children  to  greet,  new  faces  to 
look  into,  new  names  to  become  familiar 
with,  and  probably  new  characteristics  to 
comprehend  and  make  use  of. 

Your  class  will  be  made  up  of  grad- 
uates from  the  Kindergarten  Department 
familiar  only  with  the  methods  of  that 
class.  Don't  make  the  change  of  method 
too  abrupt  lest  they  feel  as  among 
strangers,  nor  yet  be  content  without 
gradually  giving  them  advanced  methods 
lest  they  feel  there  has  been  no  promo- 
tion. 

Look  into  their  faces,  try  to  fathom 
their  hearts,  and  sound  the  depths  of 
their  souls,  and  recognize  the  splendid 
ODDortunity  for  service  the  Father  has 
put  in  your  power,  and  determine  to  make 
such  use  of  it,  that  v/hen  those  children 
shall   have   rounded   out   their  lives,   and 


the  recording  angels  shall  have  noted 
the  influences  which  worked  for  good 
therein,  having  found  abiding  faith,  love 
for  the  good  and  beautiful,  integrity  of 
character  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  you 
may  by  right  feel  that  in  some  respects 
at  least  it  was  through  "your  planting, 
your  watering"  that  so  rich  a  harvest 
came. 

We  ask  you  to  carefully,  yes,  prayer- 
fully read  the  preface  to  our  little  book- 
let, "Stories  from  the  Old  Testament," 
which  will  be  your  text  for  the  next  nine 
months,  and  take  to  heart  its  sugges- 
tions. 

Keep  in  close  touch  with  the  uniform 
lessons  offered  through  the  Superintend- 
ents' Department  of  our  magazine,  and 
adapt  it  to  your  class  on  the  assigned 
Sunday,  yet  reserving  time  to  cover  our 
department  lesson  for  the  same  day. 

First  Sunday,.  January  S 

Promotions — Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson. 
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Lesson  1.    The  Creation 

Text:  Genesis  1;  2:1-3;  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,  Moses  2;  Abraham  3:22-28;  4. 

References.  Our  book,  "Stories  from 
the  Old  Testament,"  and  "Juvenile  In- 
structor" for  December,  1912,  1914,  1916. 

Aim:  Love  and  reverence  for  God  are 
shown  by  loving  and  revering  what  He 
has   created. 

Memory  Gem:  "God  saw  everything 
that  He  made,  and,  behold  it  was  very 
good." 

Songs:  "The  Opening  Buds  of  Spring- 
time," No.  72,  D.  S.  S.  Song  Book;  "The 
Wide,  Wide  World"  in  Songs  of  the 
Child  World  (Gaynor). 

The  suggestions  oflfered  for  these  les- 
sons to  be  found  on  page  830  of  the 
"Juvenile  Instructor"  (Dec,  1916)  will  be 
found   helpful. 

Second  Sunday,  January  12 

Lesson  2.    The  First  Parents 

Text:  Genesis  2,  3;  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,  Moses  3:8-25;  4;  5:4-11. 

References.  Our  book,  "Stories  from 
the  Old  Testament,"  and  "Juvenile  In- 
structor" for  December,  19P    1914,  1916. 


Aim  and  Memory  Gem:  "Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord, 
thy  God,  giveth  thee." 

Third  Sunday,  January  19 

Lesson  3.     Two  Brothers 

Text:  Genesis  4;  Pearl  of  Great  Price, 
Moses  5;  6:1-10. 

References.  Our  book,  "Stories  from 
the  Old  Testament,"  and  "Juvenile  In- 
structors" for  December,  1912,  1914,  1916. 

Aim:  Those  who  serve  the  Lord  in 
little  things  are  safe  from  great  tempta- 
tion. 

Memory  Gem:  "If  thou  doest  well, 
shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?  and  if  thou 
doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door." 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  26 

Lesson  4.     Most  Wonderful  City 

Text:  Genesis  5:18-24;  Moses  6:21- 
68;  7. 

References:  Same  as  given  under  les- 
sons 1,  2  and  3. 

Aim  and  Memory  Gem:  "Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart:  for  they  shall  see 
God." 


Kindergarten  Department 


Wm.  A.  Morton,  Chairman;  assisted  by  Beulah  Woolley,  Kate  McAllister  and 

Ina  Johnson 


Suggestions  for  December  Work 

There  is  only  one  way  to  be  truly  suc- 
cessful with  our  December  work,  and 
that  is  to  have  definitely  in  mind  all  that 
we  wish  to  give  each  Sunday  before  the 
first  Sunday  in  the  month.  The  songs 
we  will  teach  and  those  we  intend  to 
sing  to  the  children  must  be  thought- 
fully chosen  and  learned.  The  memory 
gem  and  verses  we  give  to  individuals  to 
memorize  for  the  program  should  be 
given  out  early  in  the  month.  If  there 
is  any  way  possible  for  us  to  give  the 
children  an  opportunity  for  making  a 
little  gift  for  their  parents  all  details 
should  be  planned  and  we  should  have 
the  materials  ready.  If  we  intend  to 
send  for  pictures  we  must  send  our  order 
in  November  so  that  we  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. It  will  be  well  for  us  to  de- 
cide early  how  we  wish  to  decorate  our 
room  in  order  to  have  the  children  take 
part,  such  as  to  find  pictures,  cut  out 
stars,    etc.,    at    home.     We    should    have 


the  program  for  the  fourth  Sunday  so 
planned  that  each  Sunday  we  can  work 
definitely  toward  its  accomplishment. 


The  Law  of  Tithing — Its  Application  to 
Kindergarten  Children 

By  Mrs.  Joseph  Ballantyne 

"I  know  what  tithing  is, 

I   can  tell  you  ev'ry  time; 

Ten  cents,  from  ev'ry  dollar, 

A  nickel  from  a  half, 

And  a  penny,  from  ev'ry  dime." 

How  to  teach  very  young  children  to 
pay  their  tithing  is  a  vital  question,  neg- 
lected by  the  majority  of  teachers  and 
parents,  especially  the  latter,  as  though 
it  were  impossible  to  solve,  and  is  there- 
fore let  entirely  alone.  But  if  we  will  go 
about  it,  in  the  right  way,  it  can  be  taught 
successfully. 

Having    the     lesson      assigned,   a   co- 
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operative  one  for  Fast  Day,  in  our  "Juve- 
nile Instructor,"  the  question  came  to  me 
so  forcibly,  How  can  I  teach  Kindergar- 
ten children  this  beautiful  lesson,  in  a 
way  they  can  understand?  After  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and  prayerful  considera- 
tion it  came  like  an  inspiration:  Give  each 
child  a  small  box,  call  it  their  "Tithing 
Box."  Then  show  them  a  dime,  and  ten 
pennies,  teach  them  that  it  takes  ten  of 
these  pennies,  to  make  one  dime.  Tell 
them  the  Lord  says,  we  shall  give  one- 
tenth  to  Him.  Take  one  penny  and  put 
it  in  the  box,  for  Him,  the  rest  is  for 
them,  and  that  when  they  have  a  dime, 
before  they  spend  it,  to  have  it  changed 
into  pennies,  and  always  place  one  penny 
ill  the  box.  When  the  little  box  is  full, 
have  the  child  bring  it  to  their  teacher, 
and  she  goes  with  the  child  to  the  bishop 
of  her  ward,  and  after,  sees  to  it,  that  he 
or  she,  gets  a  receipt,  from  the  bishop. 

We  have  in  one  Kindergarten  class,  a 
number  of  children  who  are  tithe  payers, 
and  the  oldest  of  them,  are  a  little  over 
six  years  of  age. 

To  get  the  co-operation  of  the  parents, 
we  wrote  a  note  to  them,  explaining  what 
the  box  was  for,  and  requesting  them  to 
take  care  of  it,  and  assist  their  children 
to  pay  their  tithing,  also  to  write  name 
and  age  on  box,  so  they  would  always 
remember  how  old  they  were  when  they 
first  began  paying  their  tithing.  If  the 
parents  and  teachers  would  adopt  this 
plan,  the  children  as  they  grew  older 
would  continue  to  do  this,  when  they 
grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  it 
would  become  second  nature,  and  would 
be  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty. 

This  is  a  law  of  God,  and  our  children 
should  be  made  to  realize  it.  Above  all, 
they  should  be  taught  of  the  blessings 
He  has  promised  to  those  who  keep  this 
law.  Every  truth  implanted  in  the  hearts 
of  these  little  ones,  will  remain  with  them 
as  long  as  life  shall  last. 


LESSONS   FOR   JANUARY,    1919. 

First  Sunday,  January  S. 

Adapt  Uniform   Fast  Day  Lesson. 
The    following    lessons    will    be    taken 
from  the  First  Year  "Sunday  Morning  in 
the   Kindergarten." 

Second  Sunday,  January  12. 

The   Flight  into   Egypt 

Text;     Matt.  2-12-23. 
Aiiji:      Obedience    to    the    promptings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  brings  protection. 


Third  Sunday,   January    19. 

The    Childhood   of  Jesus. 

Text:      Luke   2:39-40. 
.A.im:     Obedience  to  God's  law  brings 
strength  of  body  and  spirit. 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  26. 

Jesus   in   the   Temple. 

Text:  Luke  2:40-52. 
Aim:     Our  love  for  parents  is  shown 
by   willing   obedience. 

THE  SENSITIVE  CHILD 
By  Ina  G.  Johnson. 

In  touching  a  sensitive  plant,  the  leaf 
immediately  curls  up  and  remains  so  for 
some  time.  Touching  it  a  number  of 
times  in  succession  will  cause  it  to  re- 
main closed  for  hours.  Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you  that  we  have  sensitive 
plants   in   our   Sunday   School   class? 

Often  a  little  child  will  want  to  assist 
the  teacher  in  gathering  wraps,  or  in 
arranging  the  chairs.  But  he  is  repulsed 
by  the  teacher  telling  him  to  take  his 
seat.  Whenever  he  is  repulsed  he  does 
not  ofifer  to  assist  again. 

What  a  splendid  opportunity  lost,  in 
guiding  and  directing  surplus  energies 
into  a  good  use.  I  wish  it  were  possible 
to  impress  upon  teachers  the  value  of 
letting  the  children  gather  and  pass 
wraps,  arrange  chairs,  «tc. 

Then,  too,  appreciate  theit  little  gifts 
such  as  flowers,  grasses,  or  pictures  cut 
from  magazines. 

One  Sunday  morning  a  little  sensitive 
child  brought  a  handful  of  dandelions  to 
her  teacher.  Her  face  was  beaming  with 
jov.  She  could  give  her  teacher  some- 
thing. The  teacher  took  them  absent- 
mindedly  and  placed  them  on  the  floor 
by  her  chair.  The  poor  child  was  hurt, 
her  face  lost  the  beam,  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  She  studied  her  teacher's 
face.     Her  gift  was  not  appreciated. 

Suppose  the  child's  gift  is  of  no  use  to 
us,  couldn't  we  at  least  smile  and  sav 
"Thank  you."  take  a  second  and  talk  to 
him  about  it  and  sugeest  something  he 
might  bring  for  next  Sunday's  lesson. 

Let  us  receive  the  children's  gifts  and 
acts  of  kindness  in  the  spirit  of  thank- 
fulness, and  gratitude,  so  that  they  will 
feel  that  we  do  appreciate  their  efforts 
and  not  cause  them  to  feel  to  shut  them- 
selves up  and  kill  the  desire  ••'-'  want  to 
do. 
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First:  Then  let  us  encourage  children 
to  give  by  receiving  their  little  gifts  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  the  gift  was 
given. 

Second:     Encourage  children  to  do  by 


letting'lliem  do  little  things  they  can  do; 
and  by  showing  appreciation  for  same. 

Third:  Encourage  children  to  talk  by 
listening  to  their  little  stories  or  exper- 
iences. 


Our  Play        ' 

Ruth  Wye 

Motoring,  on  a  rainy  day, 
Is  something  we  delight  to  play. 
The  piano  stool  is  our  steering  gear, 
And  in  our  machine  one  need  not  fear. 
Sometimes  we  travel  very  far, 
(One  can,  in  such  a  nice  safe  car) 
Last  time,  we  went  from  East  to  West, 
And  tried  our  memories  to  test 
Mother  thinks  it  helps  us  learn. 
By  saying  all  the  states  in  turn. 


War  Savings  Stamps  and  Pumpkins 

A  Thanksgiving  Story 

By  Annie  Malin 

Sam  Glenn  sat  on  the  step  of  the 
back  porch  with  a  troubled  frown  on 
his  usually  good-natured  face. 

"Twenty  dollars  by  December,"  he 
said  to  himself  gloomily,  "As  far  as 
I  can  see  it  might  as  well  be  twenty 
thousand." 

Aunt  Hattie  was  washing  dishes  at 
the  kitchen  sink.  From  time  to  time 
she  looked  covertly  at  the  boy.  He 
was  her  brother's  son,  and  at  his 
father's  death,  a  year  before,  she  had 
oflfered  him  and  his  mother  a  home. 

"It  isn't  much  of  a  place  now,"  she 
had  said  at  the  time,  "but  when  Jim 
and  I  were  young  it  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  town,  and  Sam  can  make 
a  fine  place  of  it." 

Sam  and  his  mother  had  never  seen 
Aunt  Hattie  until  the  day  of  the  fun- 
eral for  she  had  lived  in  the  old  home, 
and  her  brother  had  ran  away  years 
before  he  had  married.  His  parents 
had  left  the  home  and  surrounding 
land  to  Aunt  Hattie,  and  she,  hearing 
of  Jim's  death  and  the  poverty  of  his 
widow  and  son,  had  determined  to  go 
to  the  funeral  and  if  possible  bring 
them  back  with  her.  The  other  son, 
Henry,  had  enlisted  the  year  before. 

"They  are  all  I  have,"  Aunt  Hattie 
had  reminded  herself,  and  if  she  liked 
them  they  should  have  the  old  place 
when  she  no  longer  needed  it. 

Now,  as  she  watched  the  boy's 
gloomy  face,  her  heart  sank.  She 
feared  he  was  dissatisfied  and  would 


be  unwilling  to  remain  with  her. 

She  had  nursed  his  mother  through 
a  severe  illness  since  they  came  home, 
and  had  grown  to  love  her  as  well 
as  the  boy. 

"Drat  the  boy !"  she  muttered  as  she 
hung  the  dish-pan  upon  the  nail  be- 
hind the  kitchen  door,  "what  ails  him? 
Is  he  comin'  down  with  a  sickness  or 
what?" 

At  last  the  boy  got  up  and  walked 
slowly  across  the  path  and  under  the 
old  apple-tree,  but  the  gloomy  look 
was  still  on  his  face. 

Aunt  Hattie  could  stand  it  no  long- 
er, and  she  too  crossed  the  path  and 
pulling  one  of  Sam's  old  shirts  off  of  a 
branch  of  the  tree  near  where  he  stood, 
asked  him  kindly,  "Whatever's  both- 
erin'  you,  Sammy?" 

The  boy  looked  up  with  a  start. 

"It's  about  the  War  Savings 
Stamps,"  he  answered  presently.  "You 
see  Aunt  Hattie,  mother  promised  to 
buy  twenty  dollars  worth  by  Decem- 
ber, and  I'd  like  to  do  as  she  agreed 
to  do.  She  don't  say  anything  about 
it,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  she 
can  sew  any  more  and  I  know  how 
disappointed  she'll  be  if  she  has  to  go 
back  on  it.  If  I  could  just  think  of 
some  way  to  earn  it  and  surprise 
her.  Aunt  Hattie,  wouldn't  it  be 
great?  It's  nearly  November  now  and 
I  can't  seem  to  think  of  a  way  to  do 
it." 

Aunt  Hattie's  face  was  a  study.  Her 
sister-in-law  was  too  weak  to  do  more 
than  sit  in  the  big  rocker,  her  money 
almost  all  gone,  and  winter  coming 
on,  yet  here  was  the  boy  consider- 
ing how  to  buy  War  Savings  Stamps. 

With  his  shabby  clothing  and  patch- 
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ed  shoes  he  was  wishing  to  buy  stamps 
and  she  was  afraid  to  say  much 
against  it. 

"Well,  Sammy,"  she  said  after  a 
pause,  "You'll  do  well  to  look  out  for 
yourselves  just  now  I'm  thinkin'.  It's 
all  very  well  for  rich  people  to  buy 
them  stamps ;  it's  their  duty,  for  that 
matter,  but  for  .poor  people  like  us, 
it's  impossible.  Just  you  get  to  work 
on  the  land  Sammy  and  clean  it  up 
ready  for  spring  until  you  get  a  job. 
The  old  .place  will  look  far  different  if 
made  tidy.  Mend  the  fence  and  clean 
it  up  my  boy,  and  don't  sit  mopin' 
about  somethin'  you  can't  help." 

Sam's  lips  were  drawn  into  a 
straight  line  as  he  listened  respectfully 
to  his  aunt's  words. 

"Well,"  he  said  quietly,  "it's  got  to 
be  done  anyhow.  There  must  be  a 
way  and  I'll  find  it." 

Aunt  Hattie  looked  at  the  resolute 
chin  and  steady  eyes  with  grudging 
admiration  as  she  turned  away. 

"Just  like  his  mother,"  she  mused. 
"If  poor  brother  Jim  had  had  her 
spunk,  he'd  died  better  off  in  money 
matters." 

"Don't  say  anything  to  mother,"  the 
boy  said  as  she  left  him,  "it's  no  use 
worrying  her  about  it." 

He  left  the  apple  tree  and  went 
through  a  gap  in  the  fence  and  up  the 
road  to  bring  old  Meg,  the  brindle  cow, 
down.  "If  the  cow  wasn't  dry,"  he 
mused ;  "mother  needs  good  rich  milk, 
the  doctor  says." 

Just  then  he  heard  a  shrill  cry 
from   the   o,pposite   side  of   the   road. 

It  was  .old  Mrs.  Wiseman,  and  she 
was  waving  her  arms  frantically.  Sam- 
my broke  into  a  run  and  was  soon  at 
the  fence. 

"Come  here  boy  and  keep  this  pesky 
cow  from  tramping  my  pumpkins  to 
smash,"  she  shouted,  and  Sammy 
jumped  the  fence  and  proceeded  to  do 
her  bidding.  He  soon  had  the  re- 
fractory cow  in  the  shed,  and  rejoined 
the  irate  Mrs.  Wiseman. 

"I  fell  and  sprained  my  wrist,"  she 
said  crossly.      "How  in  the  name  of 


goodness,  am  I  going  to  milk  that 
cow?" 

"I'll  milk  her  for  you  before  I  go 
for  old  Meg,"  offered  Sam  pleasantly. 

"If  you'll  do  that,  said  the  old  lady 
in  a  relieved  tone,  and  carry  a  gallon 
of  milk  up  to  Judge  Doane's  I'll  pay 
you    for  it." 

Sam's  heart  bounded  at  the  words, 
"All  right,"  he  said  eagerly,  "but  first 
let's  bind  u.p  your  wrist." 

He  soon  had  the  pail  full  of  milk  at 
the  kitchen  door,  and  then  strained 
it  and  measured  out  the  gallon  for  the 
Judge  under  Mrs.  Wiseman's  direc- 
tion. 

"I'd  like  to  take  old  Meg  home  and 
tell  Aunt  Hattie  where  I'm  going 
first,"  he  said.  "They  might  worry  if 
I'm  gone  long." 

"Any  way  you  like,"  said  the  old 
lady  shortly,  "only  don't  be  long." 

Sam  was  .soon  back  and  ready  to  do 
her  errand. 

As  he  climbed  the  hill  to  the  big 
bouse,  he  wondered  how  much  she 
would  pay  him  ;  not  less  than  a  quarter 
surely,  and  that  would  be  a  start  to- 
ward the  twenty  dollars. 

The  servant  took  the  milk  and  while 
waiting  for  the  pail  the  boy  looked 
about  him.  He  drew  a  long  breath. 
"This  is  something  like,"  he  thought  as 
he  noticed  the  flowers  and  the  fine 
house,  and  the  well  kept  garden,  while 
farther  away  were  the  fruit  trees  and 
large  barn  and  the  fields. 

He  contrasted  it  with  Aunt  Hattie's 
home.  Could  he  ever  hope  to  make 
anything  out  of  it? 

"If  brother  Henry  hadn't  gone,"  he 
thought,  and  then  his  face  brightened. 
"Of  course  Henry  had  to  go,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "it  was  his  duty.  And 
mine,"  he  added,  "is  to  take  care  of 
mother  and  Aunt  Hattie,  and  then," 
as  an  after-thought,  "to  buy  those 
stamps." 

Sam's  thoughts  were  so  intent  on  his 
own  problem,  that  he  had  failed  to  see 
Judge  Doane  as  he  came  around  the 
house,  to  find  him  standing,  with  ad- 
miring gaze. 
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"Well,  sonny,"  saia  the  Judge  pleas- 
antly, "what  can  I  do  for  you?  Do 
you  like  the  looks  of  it?" 

Sam  started,  but  managed  to  say, 
"It  is  grand,  sir." 

The  Judge  laughed  pleasantly, 
"Well,  so  it  is,  my  boy,  so  it  is." 

Just  then  the  servant  brought  out 
the  milk  can  and  Sam  took  it  and 
turned  away,  saying  "good-night  sir," 
as  he  touched  his  cap  respectfully. 

"Who  on  earth  is  that,  Hannah?" 
the  Judge  asked  as  he  watched  him  go 
down  the  hill. 

"I  think  it  must  be  that  nephew  of 
Hattie  Glenn's,"  answered  the  servant. 
"I've  seen  him  working  around  the  old 
place.  He'll  find  plenty  to  do  too, 
goodness  knows." 

"A  fine  little  fellow,"  mused  the 
Judge — "an  honest   face." 

"His  brother's  in  the  service,"  vol- 
unteered Hannah,  "and  the  mother's 
sick,  I've  heard." 

By  the  time  Sam  reached  Mrs. 
Wiseman's  cottage  he  forgot  the 
Judge,  and  was  wondering  about  the 
quarter  he  expected  to  receive.  He 
would  hide  it  away  and  add  more  to 
it  till  he  had  the  required  amount,  he 
decided,  saying  nothing  about  it  to 
anyone. 

But  he  was  to  be  disappointed,  for 
Mrs.  Wiseman  handed  him  two  eggs, 
a  small  pail  of  milk,  and  a  bag  of 
apples,  saying,  "I'm  powerful  glad  you 
saved  them  pumpkins,  they're  worth 
ten  cents  each  at  least  if  I  can  get  'em 
to  market,  and  if  you  will  come  and 
milk  for  me  till  my  arm's  well  I'll  be 
thankful.  It  sure's  a  hard  thing  to  be 
old  and  alone,  without  being  crippled 
as  well." 

The  boy  thanked  her  and  went 
home,  glad  to  get  away  for  he  was 
bitterly  disappointed. 

"Stingy  old  thing,"  he  said  to  his 
aunt,  as  he  set  the  things  on  the  table. 

"Oh,  Sammy,"  explained  Aunt 
Hattie,  "Mrs.  Wiseman  is  almost  as 
poor  as  we  are,  and  I'm  thankful  to 
get  the  milk.  I'll  make  a  custard  for 
vour  mother  tomorrow,  and  we'll  have 


baked  apples  for  dinner.     I  don't  feel 
glad  Mrs  Wiseman  hurt  herself,  but 
the  milk  will  be  a  God-send  now  old 
Meg's  dry." 

Sam  was  comforted.  He  was  help- 
ing a  little  anyhow  and  he  went  to  his 
mother's  room  for  a  few  minutes  chat 
before  going  to  bed.  He  told  of  his 
adventure  with  smiling  face,  in  his 
heart  determined  to  find  a  way  to  earn 
money  for  her,  the  dear  mother  who 
meant  so  much  to  him. 

The  next  night  when  he  went  to  the 
big  house  on  the  hill,  he  saw  the  Judge 
dnvmg  his  big  car.  He  waved  his 
hand  as  he  recognized  Sam,  and  a 
darmg  thought  entered  the  boy's  mind. 
When  he  had  delivered  the  milk  he 
approached  the  Judge  as  he  came  to- 
ward the  house. 

"Have  you  any  work  for  a  boy  to 
do?"  he  asked. 

_^  The  Judge  looked  at  him  keenly, 
"Are  you  Miss  Glenn's  nephew?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Sam. 

"Isn't  there  enough  to  do  at  home," 
was  the  next  question. 

"Yes,  sir,"  admitted  Sam  with  sink- 
mg  hopes.  Then  as  he  noticed  a 
twinkle  in  the  keen  eyes,  he  explained 
that  he  intended  to  do  what  he  could 
on  the  old  place  later,  but  at  present 
he  needed  money. 

Judge  Doane  was  impressed  with 
the  words  and  manly  bearing  of  the 
lad  and  told  him  to  come  the  next 
day. 

"Oh,  sir,"  said  Sam,  "I  forgot  Mrs. 
Wiseman.  I  promised  to  milk  the  cow 
for  a  few  days." 

The  Judge  laughed,  "Well,  well," 
he  said,  "Can  you  hold  down  two  jobs 
at  once  do  you  think?  If  you  are  a 
mind  to  get  up  a  little  earlier  and  work 
a  little  later,  maybe  we  can  manage  it, 
my  boy." 
_  "Oh,  sir,"  said  the  delighted  boy, 
I'll  get  up  all  right  to  earn  some 
money." 

"What  does  a  boy  like  you  want 
with  money?"  said  Judge  Doane, 
greatly    interested.     And     before    he 
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knew  it,  Sam  had  told  him  all  about 
the  War  Savings  Stamps. 

"Well,  Sam,"  said  the  Judge,  "I've 
a  son  in  the  service  myself,  and  if  you 
are  in  earnest  we  will  see  what  can 
be  done."  So  Sam  Glenn  went  to 
work  at  the  big  house  on  the  hill,  and 
it  was  work,  too,  for  Hannah  found 
numberless  jobs  for  the  willing  boy, 
and  he  was  kept  very  busy  in  many 
ways,  both  in  the  house  and  out. 

One  day  the  Judge,  who  had  grown 
much  attached  to  the  boy,  took  him 
down  to  the  big  pumpkin  field. 

"Mr.  Ferrin  has  offered  me  five 
cents  apiece  for  them  on  the  field,"  he 
said,  watching  Sam's  face.  "How's 
that,  do  you  think  ? — big  and  little,  you 
know." 

Sam  looked  at  the  Judge  in  surprise. 
"Why,  sir,"  he  said  soberly,  "Mrs. 
Wiseman  said  she  could  get  ten  cents 
apiece  easily  for  hers  if  she  could  get 
them  to  the  market.  Let  me  hitch  up 
the  horse  and  take  them  to  the  market ; 
vou'll  f'ouble  your  money  sir." 

The  Judge  smiled,  "Well,  my  boy," 
he  said  "I'll  make  a  bargain  with  you. 
I'll  be  content  with  five  cents  each. 
Loa.d  them  up  and  take  them  in  to  the 
market  and  what  you  make  over  that 
will  be  yours." 

Sam  looked  at  the  Judge  in  aston- 
ishment as  he  tried  to  figure  out  how 
many  hundreds  of  pumpkins  there 
were  so  round  and  yellow  in  that  big 
field.  "Oh,  sir,'  'he  said,  "it  is  too 
much." 

"Not  at  all,"  was  the  reply,  "and  if 
you  are  satisfied  I  am,  so  get  to  work 
as  soon  as  you  like.  While  you  are  at 
it,  take  Mrs.  Wiseman's,  too." 

The  delighted  boy  looked  at  him 
gratefully,  then  gave  a  wild  whoop. 

"Hooray!"  he  cried,  "I'll  surprise 
mother  on  Thanksgiving  Day  with  that 
twenty  dollars  worth  of  stamps. 
Hooray !"  And  he  went  home  to  dream 
of  yellow  pumpkins  and  War  Savings 


Stamps   waltzing  together   in  the  big 
field  behind  the  Judge's  house. 

He  was  up  at  work  bright  and  early 
and  stopped  to  tell  Mrs.  Wiseman  of 
the  Judge's  permission  to  help  with 
her  small  patch  of  pumpkins,  and  his 
own  luck. 

"Bless  his  kind  heart,"  she  said 
gratefully,  "he  surely  remembers  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless." 

Load  after  load  of  pumpkins  Sam 
delivered,  and  at  last  the  field  was 
cleared. 

Thanksgiving  Day  came  bright  and 
clear,  and  Mrs.  Glenn  was  strong 
enough  to  walk  about  to  the  delight 
of  Sam,  and  Aunt  Hattie  and  they  sat 
down  to  a  simple  but  nutritious  din- 
ner. Sam  was  so  excited  he  could 
scarcely  contain  his  feelings  of  delight. 
There  were  two  envelopes  beside  his 
mother's  plate.  One  was  a  letter  from 
Henry  telling  of  his  continued  good 
health  and  of  his  love  for  mother  and 
brother.  Then  she  took  up  the  other 
envelope  curiously.  It  bore  neither 
name  or  postmark.  She  opene,d  it  and 
drew  out  some  bills  in  surprise. 
"  Who  can  be  sending  me  money?" 
she  gasped. 

"Count  it,  mother !"  cried  the  eager 
Sam. 

"Five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,"  said 
Mrs.  Glenn.  Then  she  saw  a  .slip  of 
paper. 

"For  the  War  Savings  Stamps,"  she 
read  in  astonishment,  "with  love  from 
Sam."  "My  Son,"  she  exclaimed, 
"where  did  you  get  so  much  money?" 
Between  laughter  and  tears  Sam 
answered,  "Out  of  the  pumpkins, 
mother." 

Then  they  ate  their  Thanksgiving 
dinner  while  Sam  explained  how  it 
was  done. 

"I  am  so  happy,"  said  Mrs.  Glenn, 
"I've  worried  a  good  deal  about  those 
stamps  my  boy,"  and  Sam  was  satis- 
fied. 
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This  is  the  stor}-  of  a  little  American  girl,  and  the  strangest  Thanksgiving 
of  her  life,  and  of  another  little  girl,  not  an  American,  who  had  never  even 
heard  of  Thanksgiving. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  nineteen-fourteen,  Dorothy  Page  left  her  home 
in  the  United  States,  and  with  her  parents,  traveled  across  the  ocean  to  the 
city  of  Brussels  in  Belgium. 

Mr.  Page  had  been  sent  there  to  take  charge  of  a  branch  office  of  Iiis 
firm,  and  the  family  expected  to  live  in  Brussels  at  least  a  year.  Soon  they 
were  comfortably  settled  in  their  new  home,  a. quaint  old  house  set  in  a  won- 
derful garden,  shut  away  from  the  street  by  high  stone  walls  and  heavy  iron 
gates.  If  Dorothy  grew  tired  of  playing  among  its  tiny  flower  beds  nnd 
winding  graveled  paths,  there  was  always  Jules,  the  chauffeur,  to  take  them 
driving  in  the  car,  through  the  narrow  crooked  streets,  bordered  with  odd 
little  shops,  and  houses  quite  unlike  any  Dorothy  had  ever  seen  in  America. 
Sometimes  they  motored  out  into  the  country,  where  the  road  ran  straight  and 
level  between  the  many  farms  and  truck  gardens,  with  here  and  there  a  factory 
in  the  distance. 

Then  in  August,  when  Brussels  was  growing  to  seem  very  home-like  to  the 
Page  family,  the  big  war  began.  Mr.  Page  received  a  cable  message,  order- 
ing him  to  remain  there,  as  it  was  thought  the  trouble  could  not  possibly  last 
long,  and  Mrs.  Page  would  not  return  without  him,  so  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber found  them  still  in  the  city. 

Dorothy  had  grown  quite  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  the  big  guns 
booming  in  the  distance,  and  to  the  many  discomforts  of  war,  such  as  a 
scarcity  of  all  but  the  very  plainest  food.  But  as  Thanksgiving  drew  near 
she  began  to  think  wistfully  of  the  jolly  party  that  would  assemble  at  Grand- 
father's farm,  and  of  the  wonderful  dinner  thev  would  have  there,  the  turkey 
and  the  cranberry  sauce,  the  mince  and  pumpkin  pies ;  and  at  the  memory  of 
all  the  fun  the  small  cousins  had  on  those  occasions,  the  homesick  tears  would 
fill  her  eyes. 

The  day  before  Thanksgiving  Mr.  Page  *camc  home  with  the  news  that 
on  the  following  morning  they  were  going  by  automobile  to  Ostend  on  the 
coast. 

"I'll  have  to  drive  the  car  myself,"  he  added.  "Jules  has  been  called  to 
military  service  and  can't  go.  Pack  up  the  things  we'll  need — plenty  of  warm 
clothes  for  the  ocean  voyage — we  can  take  all  our  luggage  in  the  car." 

Then  followerl  many  busy  hours  of  packine:  at  the  Page  home,  and  early 
the  next  dav.  Thanksgiving  morning,  the  family  were  in  their  car.  ready  to 
start.  Dorothy  and  her  mother  sat  in  the  tonneau,  with  a  small  steamer 
trunk  and  various  pieces  of  hand  luggage  piled  in  about  them,  and  Mr.  Page 
tonic  his  nlace  at  the  wheel. 

.\s  the  car  rolled  through  the  big  iron  gates,  and  Dorothy  was  taking  a 
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SHE   MOPPED  AWAY    HER  TEARS   WITH    HER  APRON 

farewell  look  at  her  dear  garden,  Jules,  very  fine  and  soldierly  in  his  new  uni- 
form, came  running  after  them  carrying  a  big  square  box.  It  had  just  come 
by  express  from  America,  he  explained,  and  he  put  it  down  in  the  bottom  of 
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the  car.  Then  he  stepped  back,  saluted  in  his  very  best  military  style,  and  in 
a  moment  they  had  turned  the  corner  into  another  street,  and  their  Brussels 
home  was  out  of  sight. 

They  had   left   the   city   far  behind   them,   and    were   spinning   smoothly 
down  the  country  roads  toward  Ostend,  when  suddenly  they  were  stopped.     A 


THERE  WERE  THE  NICE  HOMEMADE  THINGS  THAT  GRANDMOTHER  ALWAYS  PUT  UP 


sentry  cried  sharply,  "Halt !"  a  half  dozen  soldiers  stepped  out  into  the  road  in 
front  of  them,  and  an  officer  advanced  toward  the  car. 

He  was  polite  but  firm.  He  called  Mr.  Page  "Execellency,"  and  assured 
them  that  he  was  very  sorry  to  do  it,  but  he  must  have  their  car.  It  would  do 
splendidly  to  carry  the  wounded  soldiers.  And  despite  protests  and  offers  of 
money,  the  Pages  soon  found  themselves  sitting  by  the  roadside,  with  nothing 
left  of  their  comfortable  car  but  a  printed  receipt  for  it,  and  a  cloud  of  dust 
rapidly  disappearing  in  the  distance.  Their  luggage  lay  in  a  neat  pile  beside 
them. 

It  certainly  was  a  discouraging  moment — Thanksgiving  day,  and  nothing 
to  be  thankful  for — except,  perhaps,  that  they  were  alive — and  there  seemed 
no  telling  how  long  that  would  last. 
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Just  behind  them  was  a  small  farmhouse,  with  one  end  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  and  shells  from  the  big  guns,  and  the  other  walls  showing  several  holes 
where  bombshells  had  torn  their  way  through.  Apparently  the  place  was  de- 
serted. 

Suddenly  Dorothy  burst  into  tears,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  but  sat 
alone  on  the  trunk  and  sobbed  her  heart  out.  It  was  hard  to  be  only  nine  years 
old,  and  have  to  spend  one's  Thanksgiving  day  on  a  steamer  trunk  at  the 
edge  of  a  dusty  country  road  in  Belgium. 

And  then  there  darted  from  the  cottage  a  little  someone  who  ran  to 
Dorothy,  and  threw  warm  arms  around  her  neck,  speaking  rapidly  in  a  foreign 
language,  and  mopping  away  her  tears  with  an  apron,  rough  but  clean.  From 
sheer  surprise  Dorothy  ceased  crying  and  looked  up.  She  saw  a  little  girl 
about  her  own  age,  very  blue-eyed  and  yellow-haired  and  rosy  cheeked,  with 
a  queer  cap  over  her  tight  little  pig-tail  braids,  clothes  that  were  old  and  worn 
and  ugly  shaped,  coarse  woolen  stockings,  and  shoes  as  heavy  as  a  man's. 

An  old  bent  farmer  and  a  little  old  woman  had  followed  the  child  from 
the  house  that  a  moment  before  had  seemed  empty  and  deserted.  While  the 
children  sat  down  and  began  chattering  in  a  mixture  of  French,  Flemish  and 
English,  Mr.  Page,  in  the  best  French  he  could  summon,  explained  what  had 
happened.  At  the  end  of  his  story  the  farmer  begged  them  to  enter  the  shelter 
of  his  poor  home,  and  they  followed  the  old  couple  into  the  ruined  cottage. 
.\  venerable  white  horse  and  a  cart  full  of  straw  were  stabled  in  one  end.  The 
barn  had  been  completely  destroyed  by  shells,  said  Farmer  Miller,  but  the  horse 
and  cart  had  been  outside  at  the  time,  and  so,  by  a  "beautiful  miracle,"  had- 
been  saved  to  them.  He  had  been  a  faithful  hotse,  a  good  servant,  and  now 
he  was  sharing  their  home. 

The  old  man  added  apologetically  that  he  was  sorry,  but  he  hadn't  a  cru.mb 
of  food  to  ofifer  them.  Everything  was  gone,  and  early  next  morning  he  was 
planning  to  take  his  wife  and  little  orphaned  granddaughter,  Greta,  to  Ostend 
in  the  cart.  Perhaps  then  they  could  get  over  to  England,  where  he  had  heard 
the  people  were  very  good  to  poor  homeless  Belgians,  and  if  not,  the  "Bon 
Dieu"  would  take  care  of  them  some  way.  At  least  it  was  better  to  try  it 
than  to  starve  here. 

"And,"  he  went  on,  "if  your  Excellency,  and  your  Excellency's  family 
will  stay  here  tonight,  in  the  morning  your  good  wife  and  daughter  may  ride 
in  the  cart  with  Liza  and  Greta.  But  zve  will  walk.  Excellency,  for  the  horse  is 
old,  and  it  is  far  to  Ostend.  They  told  me  I  was  too  old  to  fight,"  he  finished 
sadly,  "but  I  can  still  walk." 

The  two  men  shook  hands  like  old  friends,  then  began  to  carry  the  bag- 
gage to  the  house.  -A  second  time  Mrs.  Page  began  to  sort  and  pack  their 
belongings,  throwing  away  many  things  that  had  at  first  seemed  absolutely 
necessary,  and  keeping  only  the  warmest  wraps.  There  was  no  room  in  the 
little  cart  for  steamer  trunks  and  bulky  satchels.  And  at  last  she  came  to  the 
big  express  package  from  America. 

In  the  meantime  Dorothy  was  trying  to  tell  Greta  about  Thanksgiving.  It 
wasn't  verv  easv  to  do.  The  little  Belgian  girl  had  never  heard  of  such  a  day, 
and  then  the  two  did  not  speak  each  other's  language,  though  Dorothy  had 
picked  up  quite  a  little  French,  and  Greta  knew  a  word  or  two  of  English. 
But  the  hardest  part  of  all  was  to  tell  it,  and  not  cry,  because  in  spite  of  herself 
the  tears  just  would  come  as  Dorothy  thought  of  the  jolly  party  gathered 
around  the  turkey  at  Grandfather's. 

.■\s  Mrs.  Page  tore  ofif  the  last  wrapper,  and  lifted  the  lid  of  the  box  from 
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America,  she  gave  such  a  happy  cry  that  all  the  others  crowded  around  her, 
peering  eagerly  down  at  the  package.  And  then,  laughing  and  crying  all  at 
once,  they  unpacked  that  wonder  box. 

There  was  potted  turkey  in  a  glass  jar,  and  candied  sweet  potatoes  in 
another,  and  cranberry  jelly,  and  strawberry  preserve,  and  all  the  other  nice 
home-made  things  that  grandmothers  always  put  up,  and  nut  bread,  and  fruit 
cake,  and  plum  pudding,  and  nuts  and  raisins,  and  candy  and  cookies. 

It  was  long  past  noon-day,  and  they  were  all  ravenously  hungry.  Hur- 
riedly the  feast  was  spread  on  the  battered  old  kitchen  table,  but  not  one 
touched  a  bite  of  food  until  he  had  first  bowed  his  head,  and  each  in  his 
own  language,  thanked  God  for  His  mercy.  They  dined  to  an  accompaniment 
of  the  dull  roaring  and  booming  of  distant  guns,  but  war  seemed  very  far 
away.  Even  the  horse  got  some  candy  and  an  apple,  though  no  doubt  he 
would  have  preferred  oats. 

The  three  Americans  felt  that  they  had  never  really  known  the  true  mean- 
ing of  Thanksgiving  day  until  then,  and  the  three  Belgians  decided  that  it  was 
a  wonderful  holiday — no  wonder  the  American  nation  love  it. 

Nearly  two  weeks  later  a  big  ship  with  the  stars  and  stripes  flying  at  its 
masthead,  was  making  its  way  across  the  ocean  toward  America.  Among  the 
many  passengers  who  crowded  the  decks  and  watched  the  land  grow  dimmer 
and  fainter,  were  six  of  the  happiest  people  in  the  world. 

For  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Page  were  happy  in  the  thought  of  returning  to  Amer- 
ica, Farmer  Miller  and  his  wife  were  happy  because  they  were  leaving  war 
far  behind,  and  promised  work  and  a  home  were  waiting  for  them  on  Grand- 
father's farm. 

And  Dorothy  and  Greta  were  happy,  too,  for  they  had  become  the  best 
of  friends.  "Next  year,"  said  Dorothy,  as  the  last  bit  of  land  was  lost  to 
sight,  "you'll  see  what  a  real  Thanksgiving  dinner  is  like,  where  the  turkey's 
hot,  and  full  of  dressing — not  just  a  cold  one." 


Girls  Should  Know 

That  the  home  kitchen,  with  mother 
for  teacher,  and  a  loving,  willing 
daughter  for  pupil,  is  the  best  cook- 
ing school  on  earth. 

That  "the  most  excellent  thing  in 
woman —  a  low  voice — can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  home  practice. 

That  true  beauty  of  face  is  possible 
only    where   there    is   beauty   of   soul 


manifested  in  a  beautiful  character. 

That  the  girl  everybody  likes  is  not 
affected,  and  never  whines;  but  is  just 
her  sincere,  earnest,  helpful  self. 

.'\nd,  finally,  that  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  on  earth  is  a  pure, 
modest,  true  young  girl — one  who  is 
her  father's  pride,  her  mother's  com- 
fort, her  brother's  inspiration,  and  her 
sister's  ideal — ^whicli  we  shotdd  all  try 
to  be. — Selected. 


The  Children's  Budget  Box 


Autumn's  Wealth 

There's  apples  in  the  cellar, 

There's  pumpkins  in  the  barn, 
They're  buried  in  among  the  hay, 

And  around  the  shocks  of  corn. 
Now  the  wintry  storms  may  come, 

And  chilly  winds  may  blow, 
But  we're  all  prepared  for  winter 

Regardless  of  deep  snow. 

The  sun  has  shone  all  summer, 
With  all  its  might  it  worked. 

And  every  cellar,  barn  and  bin 
Will  tell  the  one  who  shirked. 


And  when  the  storms  m  winter 
Outside  blow  fierce  and  cold. 

We're  safe — we  know  the  store  house 
Is  just  as  rich  as  gold. 

While  in  the  fall  was  gathered  in 

Rich  hay  and  fruit  and  grain ; 
This    wealth    with    labor    hard    was 
reaped 

With  help  of  sun  and  rain. 
And  30  in  all  these  days  to  come. 

And  in  these  days  of  .strife, 
We'll  use  the  treasured  riches 

That  are  toiled  for  throughout  life. 
Jean  Nelson, 
Age  15.  Tooele,  Utah. 


Drawn  by  Anna  Lewis, 
Age  17.     261    N.    Academy    Ave.,   Provo,  Utah. 
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Liberty  Bond  Aerobe 

L  is  for  Liberty, 

That  Americans  crave. 
I  is  for  Italy, 

No  place  for  a  grave. 
B  is  for  the  British, 

Far  over  the  sea. 
E  is  for  England, 

Beautiful  to  see. 
R  is  for  Russia, 

No  more  with  the  rest. 
T  is  for  Turkey, 

The  Allies'  dreaded  pest. 
Y  is  for  Ypres, 

The  place  where  they  fight. 
B  is  for  little  Belgium, 

Where  aeroplanes  take  flight. 
O  is  for  Odessa, 

On  the  Russian  border. 
N  is  for  Norway, 

That  must  keep  order. 
D  is  for  Dublin, 

Far  from  here. 
S  is  for  Servia, 

Not  very  near. 

Julia  Orme, 
Squirrel,  Idaho. 

Do  Your  Bit 


What  have  you  done  to  help  today? 

Have  you  knit  a  sock  or  sweater? 
Have   you   eaten   war-bread '  and   still 
been  gay? 
Have  you   written  your   Sammy  a 
letter  ? 

Have  you  done  all  this  for  the  help  it 
gave. 
And  not  just  for  the  fame? 
Have  you  tried  every  day  your  bit  to 
save? 
Have  you  played  your  part  of  the 
game? 

If  you  do  your  best  today,  my  friend. 

And  never  give  in  and  quit ; 
If  vou  do  it  with  cheer  and  smile  to 
the  end. 
Then  you  are  doing  your  bit. 
Dorothy  Jacobs, 
Age   12.  Mt.   Plea.sant,   Utah. 


— From  "Christian  Standard." 
ASKING    THE    BLESSING 

The  Dance  of  the  Leaves 

Mr.  Frost  had  come  to  remodel  the 
green  dresses  of  the  leaves,  and  also 
to  dye  them  colors  of  red,  yellow,  and 
brown,  as  they  were  preparing  for  the 
merry  dance  which  was  to  take  place 
soon. 

Mr.  Wind  led  the  band.  He  played 
the  gayest  music  as  he  whistled 
through  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
lulling  the  birdies  to  sleep  in  their 
cradles,  as  the  little  leaves,  one  by  one 
left  their  mother  tree  to  join  the  mer- 
riment. Little,  big,  old  or  young, 
whirled  and  danced  the  whole  day 
long,  until  they  became  so  dizzy,  and 
their  feet  so  tired  they  could  no  longer 
dance,  and  found  their  resting  place  in 
some  .secluded  spot  where  they  could 
sleep  forever. 

The  sun  was  bright  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  shone  down  upon  the  leaves 
as  they  lay  there  motionless.  The 
birds  sang  forth  their  melodious 
strains,  but  none  of  the  leaves  seemed 
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to  stir,  'llic  streams,  and  streamlets 
took  off  their  coats  of  crystal  armor 
and  gurgled  and  played  as  they  flowed, 
but  the  leaves  were  beyond,  where  no 
sounds  could  reach  them. 

At  night  when  the  golden  sun  had 
faded  away  beyond  the  silver  clouds, 
blankets  of  pure  white  were  sent  to 
cover  the  cold  and  tired  forms  of  the 
leaves,  and  their  mother  with  arms 
outstretched,  received  a  portion  of  the 
blankets  with  much  thankfulness  in 
her  heart  as  she  waited,  until  time 
alone  would  bring  back  more  leaves  to 
take  the  place  of  the  others  which  had 
joined  the  revelry  of  that  autumn 
night.  Erma  Shepherd, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4, 
Age  14.  Murray,  Utah 

Doing  His  Bit 

My  brother  is  a  soldier. 

He  is  a  great  big  man, 
He  puts  a  gun  upon  his  shoulder, 

And  fights  for  Uncle  Sam. 

Though  I  am  only  six  years  old. 
Too  young,  they  say,  to  fight. 

Yet  I  can  hoe  the  beans  and  spuds, 
And  will  with  all  my  might. 

Heber  John  Gaily, 

Age  6.  Kaysville,  Utah. 

Our  Uncle  Sammie 

Have  you  ever  thought  what  your  old 

Uncle  Sam  has  done  for  you  ? 
If  you   haven't — ^well,   you   ought   to, 

and  learn  a  thing  or  two. 
He's  a  mighty  fine  old  fellow,  and  we 

know  it  very  well, 
For  all  he's  done   for  us  these  years 

would  take  sometime  to  tell. 

\\'hen    that    chesty    Kaiser    Wilhelm 

sought  the  whole  world  to  enslave. 
Uncle  Sam  just  up  and  told  him  that 

he  needn't  act  so  brave ; 
But  he  wouldn't  heed  the  warning,  and 

so  finally  Sam  came  in 
With  the  firm  determination :  "knock 

the  stuffin"  out  of  him. 


Kaiser  Hill  was  all  a  tremljle  when  he 

heard  the  dreadful  news. 
And  his  heart  just  kept  a  sinking  till 

it  nearly  reached  his  shoes ; 
.And  he  just  kept  on  a  trembling  and 

he  had  good  reasons,  too, 
For     when     Uncle     Sammie    tackles 

things  he  always  pulls  them  thru. 
Ora  Lewis, 
Age  13.  261  N.  .Academy  Ave., 

Provo,  Utah. 


SEPTEMBER  PUZZLE 

Ephraim — Panguitch — Salina. 

Brigham — Garland — Mid  vale. 

Beaver — Bountiful. 

Logan — Manti. 

Provo — Price. 

Mammoth. 


Winner 

Erma  Shepherd,  R,  F.  D.  No.  4,  Murray, 
Utah. 

OCTOBER   PUZZLE 

1.  Beaver.  4.     Alpine. 

2.  Grafton.  5.     Castleton. 

3.  Cleveland.  C.     Burrville. 

Winners 

Flora  Anderson,  R.  F.  D.  47  Rl,  Trenton, 

Utah. 
Conrey  Bryson,  Storrs,  Utah. 
Rosa   Cardon,   Benmore,  Utah. 
Irene  Draper,  Wellington,  Utah. 
Carl  Davis,  8th  N.,  17th  W.,  S.  L.  C,  U. 
Alice  Hadfield,  R.  F.  D.,  Lehi,  Utah. 
Lois  Heninger,  Welling,  Alberta,  Can. 
Loran  Kunz,  Bern,  Idaho. 
Zina  McConkie,  Maeser,  Utah. 
Fern    Melville,    Fillmore,   Utah. 
Naomi  Thurgood,  West  Point,  Utah. 
Lerea  LTtley,  Sevier,  Utah. 

Honorable   Mention 

Celia  Anderson,  West  Point.  Utah. 
Jennie  Compton,  Brigham  City,  Utah. 
Eunice  Decker,  Holbrook,  Arizona. 
Lorene   Fox,  Wendell,   Idaho. 
Louie  Fox,  Wendell,  Idaho. 
Newell  Gibson,  Maussia,  Colo. 
?,[arion  Gibson,  Maussia,  Colo. 
.Anna  Barker,  Shelley,  Idaho. 
Gladys  Harker,  Shellev,  Idaho. 
Hilda  Hadfield,  Elba,  Idaho. 
Mary    Naylor,    Suanyside,   Utah. 
Pearl    Naylor,    Sunnyside,   Utah. 
Clayton  Olson.  Rochester,  Utah. 
.Abbie   01se«,   Burlington,  Wyoming. 
Rosella  Pate,  Sage,  Wyoming. 
Fmma  J.  P.  Patterson,  Winter  Quarters, 

Utah. 
Frank  Walter,  Richmond,  Utah. 


PUZZLE  OP  GAriBS. 

BY  WALTER    WELLMAN 


I'rizcs  of  l)Ooks  will  be  given  to  the 
first  ten  of  those  under  seventeen  who 
correctly  solve  the  above  puzzle,  and 
send  us  the  best  article  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  hundred  words,  or  poem  of 
r.ot  to  exceed   twenty  lines,   on   the   sul)- 


j<  ct  of  Christmas  in  War  Time.  Ans- 
wers must  be  in  by  November  20tli.  Ad- 
('rcss  Puzzle  Editor,  Juvenile  Tiustructor, 
Room  202,  L.  D.  S.  Church  Oflicc  Build- 
ii-g,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


the    far    American 
farm-house.       He    had    left    the 
__         and  now  was  rowing  in  a  small 
^;^^jri_^  close  up  to  the  rocky  island  where  dear 
little  Sheila  used  to  live.     This  x^^^fea=«^was  his 

.     The 


old  home  too,  once,  when  he  was  a 


evening  was  dark,  but  the 
and  he  could  see  the  small 


^«v  M 


%4  shone  out  overhead 

Mlj^^^    ^^  ^^^  hillock 


where,  ever  since  their  father  had  died,  little  Ross 
and  his  sister  l^v  had  lived  with  the  herd  of 


'A 


was  burnmg  m 


th 


.e  iU 


and  the  ^^^  said  as  he  tied  his  boat 
and  stepped  ashore,  "  They  *s  keep- 
ing watch  for  their  uncle  to  come  !  " 

iFrom   the^^^p^  a   voice   called    ^ 

down  to  tl^e_^:;:^k^"  Will  it  be  Uncle  George?'* 
and  then  the  |kil  was  flung  wide,  and  a  little  cjs, 
with  long  ^  dashed  out,  with  a  small  boy  behind 
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her;  and  the  £^.^  heard  the  JlmZ^S  tied  in- 
side whinny  and  stamp.  "  I  see  you,  Uncle 
George!"  called  out  the  little  girl.  "  We 's^aH 
ready !  We  got  the  \p^  1  Our 
is  all  roped  up  to  take  on  the 
and    the   two   ^mSiiiit        have    on 


f-'-vv;^ 


their  ^WT  to  go  too  !  And,  oh, 
tell  us  if  we  will  see  Sheila,  and  if  she  will 
know  us  ?  '^  The  ^&^  was  shaking  "xv^  J  with 


.the  W'%^  •  He  smiled  and  said,  " 
IS  a  fine  lady  now,  and  she  lives  in  a  bonny  great 
palace  of  ^^^^^^^^  ^md  she  '11  not  know  you  at 
all !  "  *'  Sheila  will  know  me  anywhere,"  said  the 
little  girl  proudly.  "  Well,  she  '11  not  even  speak 
to  naughty  Ross  that  kicked 
her !  "  laughed  Uncle  George. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose,  and 
soon  the 

the  two  J 

away  from  the  V^g^o  ;  and  the  man  who  helped 

said,  "The  mm?!^,  will  all  say  good-by  at  the  ship," 


,  with    the    two 

and  the  ^/ and 


was  rowing 


A  Week's  Rest 

Husband — Hurrah,  I've  got  a  week's 
vacation. 

Wife — How  nice!  Now  you  can  dig 
the  garden,  clean  out  the  cellar  and 
whitewash  the  kitchen. — Salem  News, 

He  Loved  Them 

"What  is  your  objection  to  children?" 
asked  the  man  who  was  hunting  a  flat. 

"I  like  'em,"  replied  the  janitor.  "I 
haven't  the  heart  to  ask  anybody  with 
children  to  move  into  a  place  that  was  as 
short  of  heat  as  this  was  last  winter." — 
Washington  Star. 

The  Pernicious  Pun 

"Why  are  they  called  pyramids.  Grand- 
pa?" asked  little  Monty,  who  was  looking 
at  a  picture  of  Egyptian  wonders.  "They 
are  called  pyramids,  my  boy,"  replied  his 
grandfather,  "because  they  appear  amid 
the  general  desolation  of  the  desert!" 

To  Be  Expected 

Egbert:  "Did  your  watch  stop  when 
you  dropped  it  on  the  floor?" 

Nathaniel:  "Of  course  it  did.  Do  you 
think  it  would  go  through  ?" 

Work 

"What's  the  matter,  P>en?  You're 
lookin'  worried."  "Work — nothin,g  but 
work  from  mornin'  till  night!''  " 'Ow 
long  have  you  been  at  it?"  "I  begin  to- 
morrow!" 


Co-operation 

The  Smiths  had  a  hen  which  insisted 
upon  neglecting  her  comfortable  ,nest  to 
lay  a  daily  egg  in  the  coal-cellar. 

"I  can't  think,"  fretted  Mrs.  Smith,  as 
she  and  her  small  son  John  together 
hunted  for  that  particular  egg,  "why  this 
one  hen  insists  upon  using  the  coal- 
cellar." 

"Why,  that's  easy,  mother,"  exclaimed 


John.  "I  suppose  she's  seen  the  sign, 
'Now  is  the  time  to  lay  in  coal,'  " — Pitts- 
burgh  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

Red  Cross  Activity 

Patient  (with  a  broken  arm):  "It's 
awful  not  to  be  able  to  do  any  war  work 
vi-hile   I'm  laid  up." 

Doctor:  "That's  all  right;  my  dear 
Mrs.  Willney — your  bones  are  knitting." 
—Life. 

Caught! 

Knicker:  "Of  course  I  didn't  forget  to 
mail  that  letter.     Why  do  you  ask?" 

Mrs.  Knicker:  "Simply  because  I  for- 
got to  write  it." — New  York  Sun. 

Why  not? 

The  teacher  had  been  giving  a  lesson 
on  dogs  so  that  when  the  examiner  start- 
ed on  the  subject  the  teacher  was  sure 
the  class  would  shine. 

"Why  do.es  a  dog  hang  its  tongue  out?" 
asked  the  examiner. 

"To  balance  its  tall,  sir,"  replied  a 
bright  youth,  promptly. 

Musical  Terms 

"V\'hat  are  those  pedals  under  the  or- 
gan used  for?" 

"Those  are  for  footnotes." — Loaidon 
.'\nsv\  ers. 

This  Never  Happened 

"Pa,  will  you  give  me  a  good  licking 
right  now?" 

"Why  this,  Lemuel?" 

"I'm  going  to  sneak  off  and  go  swim- 
ming, and  I  don't  want  to  be  bothered 
with  a  future." 


Peppery 

She:  "Why  don't  these  troops  display 
more   ginger?" 

He:  "Why,  you  see,  they  were  so 
lately  mustered." 


PREPARING  FOR  WOMANHOOD 
By  Dr.  E.  B.  Lowry 

This  is  another  excellent  volume  in  the 
world-famous  sex  hygiene  series  by  Dr. 
Lowry,  the  foremost  writer  on  the  subject. 
It  is  a  book  for  girls  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
one  and  it  helpfully  discusses  health,  home- 
making  and  everything  girls  need  to  know 
to  become  happy,  healthy  women.  The 
questions  which  arise  in  the  mind  of  every 
girl  concerning  her  health  and  her  future 
are  answered  in  this  splendid  book. 

The  author,  who  is  a  physician  of  high 
repute,  understands  girls  and  their  needs 
and  talks  to  them  in  this  book  in  an  inti- 
mate, friendly  way  which  will  win  theit  es- 
teem. The  knowledge  which  leads  to  noble 
womanhood  and  efficient  motherhood  could 
not  be  better  set  forth. 

Every  mother,  every  teacher  and  all  per- 
sons interested  in  the  welfare  of  girls  should 
know  this  important  book  and  extend  its 
usefulness  by  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  as 
many  girls  as  possible.  Any  girl  or  young 
woman  would  enjoy  the  book  and  derive 
lasting  benefit  from  reading  such  a  valu- 
able aid  towards  making  life  a  success. 

The  civilized  world  is  now  awake  to  the 
great  importance  of  healthy  babyhood  and 
such  a  book  as  this  is  needed  to  instruct 
girls  and  young  women  to  so  care  for  them- 
selves that  the  next  generation  will  be  as- 
sured of  healthy  mothers.  The  widespread 
reading  of  this  book  would  help  to  advance 
the  nation  and  the  race. 

Dr.  Lowry  is  doing  a  fine,  noble  work  for 
humanity  in  this  and  other  books  which  are 
designed  to  combat  the  sad  ignorance  of  far 
too  many  girls  and  women  as  to  the  struc- 
ture of  their  body  and  the  care  of  it.  The 
books  are  written  with  scientific  truth  and 
scientific  purity ;  and  what  renders  them 
greatly  valuable  is  the  fact  that  the  direct- 
ness and  the  upretentious  clearness  of  their 
style  make  them  thoroughly  comprehensible 
to  all  who  care  to  read  and  care  to  under- 
stand. 

Such  works  as  those  of  Dr.  Lowry  stand 
most  truly  for  health  and  the  highest  prac- 
tical morality.  "Preparing  for  Woman- 
hood," Dr.  E.  B.  Lowry.  $1.00.  Forbes  & 
,0..  Chicago. 


Make  Your 

XMAS  GIFTS 

Practical 


Give    your    children    the    Text 
Books  they  will  need  next  year. 

PARENTS  CLASS— Practical  So- 
ciology; price  $1;  by  mail  .$1.10. 

THEOLOGICAL,  Ist  Year— The 
Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ;  price 
$1.00. 

THEOLOGICAL,  3rd  Year— Old 
Testament  Studies,  Vol.  2 ;  price 
$1.00. 

THEOLOGICAL,  Advanced— New 
Witness  for  God,  Vol.  1;  price 
$1.50. 

SECOND  INTERMEDIATE,  3rd 
Year — What  It  Means  to  be  a 
Mormon;  price  75c. 

FIRST  INTERMEDIATE,  3rd 
Year — Life  of  Christ  for  the 
Young;  price  75c. 

SECOND  INTERMEDIATE,  Ist 
Year — Young  Folks  History  of 
the  Church;  price  60c. 

PRIMARY  TEXT;  price  50c. 

KINDERGARTEN  TEXT,  50c. 

Any  Home  Library  will  be  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  any  of 
these  books. 


Sunday  Scliool  Union 
Book  Store 

The  Book  Store  of  Salt  Lake  City 
44  East  on  South  Temple  St. 
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— A  moderate  priced  Baking  Powder 

of  greatest  merit.  Honestly  made.  Honestly 
sold.  Economical  in  every  way.  Every  parti- 
cle is  full  of  actual  leavening  value.  A  full 
money's  worth. 

— You  save  time  when  you  use  it. 

Calumet  is  all  baking  powder.  It  begins  to 
raise  bakings  the  instant  they  are  put  into  the 
oven.  It  is  sure — never  fails.  That's  economy. 
And  true  economy — in  cost — in — use — in  time. 

— The   unfaihng   strength   of   Calumet   guarantees   perfect 

results.     Not   only   saves   flour— sugar— eggs,   etc.— but   saves   Baking   Powder. 
You  use  only  a  teaspoonful— you  use  two  teaspoonfuls  or  more  of  most  other 


Calumet  contains  only  such  ingredients  as 

have  been  approved  officially  by  the  U.  S.  Food  Author- 
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THE  KNACK 
OF  SELLING 

EDITED     by     the     Editorial 
Staff  of  System. 
Based    upon    the    experience 
of    scores    of    successful    or- 
ganizations. 

Three  volumes:  64  pages 
each:  size  4'/4  inches  by  8^ 
inches.  Illustrated.  Net, 
$1.50. 

It's  a  pleasure  to  watch  a  good  salesman  at 
work.  From  the  first  word  that  he  utters  he 
wins  attention.  His  personality  attracts. 
Deftly  he  leads  his  prospect  on.  When  inter- 
est lags,  by  a  tevr  words,  a  question  or  two, 
it  is  brought  back  to  his  goods  or  his  prop- 
osition. And  finally,  with  convincing  argu- 
ments objections  are  battered  down,  desire 
is  awakened  and  the  sale  is  closed. 

That's   Salesmanship. 

But  no  salesman  or  sales  manager,  regard- 
less of  his  years  of  experience,  can  possibly 
win  the  greatest  success  by  relying  only  up- 
on his  own  ability.  So  The  Knack  of  Sellins 
was  produced.  It  is  the  boiled-down  experi- 
ence of  hundreds  of  "star"  business  winners. 
Its  three  handy  volumes  cover  selling  com- 
pletely. It  takes  you  through  the  successive 
stages  of  the  sale,  from  the  preparation  on 
through   to  the  close. 

Thousands  of  sets  of  The  Knack  of  Selling 
are  in  use  today.  Large  concerns  purcliase 
it   In   lots  of   25.   50,   100   and  more.      Salesmen 
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Who  have  read  The  Knack  of  Selling  are  en- 
thusiastic about  it.  Weak  points  are  over- 
come New  confidence  is  won.  Their  sales 
have  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Selling 
to  them  has  been  changed  into  a  science. 
Through  The  Knack  of  Selling'  they  under- 
stand its  laws  perfectly. 

Bach  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
covering  the  phases  of  selling  that  are  vital 
in    winning   success: 

1 — Mapping  out  the  canvass 
2 — Managing  the  interview 
3 — How  and  when  to  close 

4 Finding  and  correcting  your  weak  points 

.-, — Getting  in  to  see  the  prospect 
,;_Acquiring  the  art  of  mixing 

Every  successful  man  is  a  salesman.  He 
sells  his  ideas,  his  services  or  his  goods.  He 
%vins  confidence,  co-operation  and  loyalty 
through  his  ability  to  persuade  and  convince. 
The  Knack  of  Selling  makes  it  possible  for 
almost  every  man  to  be  possessed  of  real 
selling  ability. 


it   in   lots  of   25.   50,   100   and  more.      Salesmen  ^<='''"5,^"'"^;.    „  P       .1    T  1      Ci       i 

DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOOK  STORE,  44  East  on  Soulh  Temple  St.  | 

^       "^1 ,un,,,.m,mn,,,,,K,M.nun— n,™—        u „m,., n^ 

SAY  THAT  YOU  SAty  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 
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SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
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when  you  look  sadly  over  yo'jr 
fields  of  ruined  grain,  it  will  be  too 
late  to  think  of  what  a  comfort  a 

Hail  Insurance 
Policy 

in  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co» 

would  have  been.  The  time  to 
think  about  such  things  is  right 
now  before  the  storm  comes.  Hart- 
ford Hail  Insurance  costs  little  and 
will  add  much  to  your  peace  of 
mincu  May  we  talk  to  you  about  it? 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  State  Agents 

22   MAIN,   SALT    LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

IllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlllllUlllllllllltllllllllllllllllllll 


L.  D.  S.  GARMENTS 

1018 — Fall  and   Winter  Trice-llat — 1618 

This  list  cancels  all  previous  quotations. 

U31   Light  weight,  unbleached  cotton »1.4« 

U32   Light   weight,    bleached   cotton l.BO 

U33   Medium  weight,  unbleached  cotton 1.75 

U34   Medium  weight,  bleached  cotton 1.88 

U35   Heavy   weight,   unbleached  cotton 2.20 

U36    Heavy  weight,  bleached  cotton 2.30 

U37  Light  weight,   mercerized    2.76 

U38  Medium  weight,  mercerized.  Special  for 

Ladies    3.BO 

U39   Medium  weight,  part  wool 8.38 

U40   Medium  weight,  40  per  cent  wool 4.00 

U41    Plain  Spun  worsted   4.78 

U42   Very  heavy,  85  per  cent  wool 8.50 

Postage  extra.      Average  shipping  weight  20  oz. 

Garments  marked  for  20c  per  pair. 

We  will  make  Garments  with  double-back  for 
25c  extra.  Sizes:  Breast,  34-44;  Length,  64-64; 
larger  sizes   25c  extra. 

BILLINGS   MERCANTILE  ASSOCIATIOrC 
415  North  10th  MVtat  St.  Salt  Lake  Cltr,  Utah 

^iTiiiiiiiiijiiiiriiitiiillllll l>lllriiiiiiilHllllitiiiiillliiiiiiiittiitiiiit niir riiiuiirtiiriiii^ 

^i/y  Spooks  ^or 
JCmas 
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SavcksCoal 


Use  Arnold 
Automaicc  Damper 

This  simplo  device  placed  iu 

your   Stovo    Pipe   or  i'umaco 

Pipe   imc  edintcly  gives   your 

house  25  to  %M  per  cent  moro 

Iieat  from  tho  saneqiaantitYOf 

fuel— no  muter  what  type  stove 

<ir  furnace  you  use.    A  proved 

succOB-^[      You    cj'.n  easily  attach   it 

yourself —simple  directions  on  box. 

WO  WASTED  FUEL 

Automatic  in  operation— requires  no  at- 
tention after  tire  is  st.irtecl.  Keeps  vour 
housG  at  even  temperature.  No  overheat - 
inff,  with  wastj  of  fuel.  No  underheating.  with 
dangers  to  health. 

SAVES  ITS  COST  ON    FIRST  TON  OF  FUEL 
Thousands  already  ii  use:  every  owner  abooster.  Price  $2.50 
hy    parcel     po-t.    |jTep;tid.     _  Order    today,      atatinp    whi'thiT 
f   rS-nvf  or  I—rnai-'-.  c-rtc-iv--      -.eof  nine.     Al-.-hIh  w.nrpfi 
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The  Cradle  Roll  Should  I 

Be  Up  To  Date  | 

Make  your  Cradle  Roll  work  easy  by  using  the       | 

Cradle  Roll  recommended  by  the  General  Board.  I 

Price  $1.25  complete.  | 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOOK  STORE  I 

THE  BOOK  STORE  OF  SALT  LAKE  CITY  | 

44  East  on  South  Temple  St.  | 
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SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
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Christmas  is  not  Christmas 
without  Books 

Our  stock  comprises  Books  for  the  Whole 
Family — 

FROM  BABY  TO 
GRANDMA  AND  GRANDPA 

Write  us  the  age  of  person  you  want  the 
book  for,  send  us  the  money  you  want  to 
spend,  and  we'll  make  a  careful  selection 
for  you. 

To  every  child  under  14  who  writes  us  be- 
fore Dec.  1  and  gives  parent's  name  and  ad- 
dress, we  will  send  free  a  set  of  beautiful 
colored  cut-out  puzzles. 

SVmW  SCHOOL 

i;nion 

BOOK  STORE 

44  East  on  So.Tcmplc 
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SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


YOU  MUST  SAVE  SUGAR! 

War  necessity  demands  it — 
Uncle  Sam  commands  it — 


3 


It  makes  Hot  Cakes 
taste  "like  tnori" 


Therefore,  in  all  your  cooking  and  preparation  of  foods 
— whenever  and  wherever  possible,  in  place  of  sugar,  use 

PIERCE'S 

TABLE  SYRUP 

Ask  for  it,  and  get  it  at  your  Grocer's 

Packed  and  Backed  by 

THE  UTAH  CANNING  COMPANY 


•The  D«ddy  ot  Em  All" 


OGDEN  SINCE  1888 
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I    WE  WANT  MORE  OF  YOUR  CREAM!  | 

SHIP  DIRECT  TO  US 

I                                                       You  will  get  more  money  for  your  cream  | 

I                                                       and  will  help  to  build  up  the  butter  market.  = 

I                                                       We  offer  you  two  cents  more  per  pound  for  | 

I                                                       butter  '<H.  I 

NELSON-RICKS  CREAMERY  CO. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH  I 

TiiinrMnMiiMiiiiiiiiiiMiiiinMiriiiiiiiiiiMiMiiiiiiiiniiitiiiiiiiiiniiiMiiMiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiMiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiriiniiiMiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiM 
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Particularly  in  the  Home  does  Music  render  [ 
a  service  of  estimable  value 

A  COLUMBIA  GRAFONOLA  should  be  in  every  home.  I 

It  is  easy  to  own.     Daynes-Beebe  Music  Co.  makes  such  | 

convenient,  splendid  terms  for  payment  that  no  one  need  | 

hesitate.  i 
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